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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDIES. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 

Author of “ Physical Education ; " " The Bible of Nature,” Etc. 

25.— (El)c Australian (Colonics. 


Australia has for the last sixty years been the 
favorite colony of Anglo-Saxon emigrants, and it is 
curious to see how soon, in that English-speaking and 
English-ruled domain, elbow-room has produced the 
same results which, in the United States of North 
America, were ascribed to the influence of climate 
and republican institutions. 

Take the elongation of the typical John Bull. In 
many parts of Tasmania and New Zealand, British 
immigrants can resume life in a climate closely re¬ 
sembling that of their ever-dripping native isle; but 
— added to limitless playgrounds — mist, fog, and 
rain have generated the same tall athletes which 
droughts and sunshine have evolved in Texas and 
Missouri. The truth seems to be that the squat John 
Bull of our political caricatures, if not a myth, is at 
least a wholly abnormal biped. Hengist and Horsa 
were not afflicted with pot-bellies; the natives of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, the cradle of Anglo-Saxondom, are the 
tallest men of Northern Germany, and the gaunt, long- 
legged traveler whom his Swiss landlord at once rec¬ 
ognizes as an English tourist, represents the essential 
type of his nation much more fairly than the wad¬ 
dling squire of our pictorial satires. Lack of exer¬ 
cise and indigestible made dishes have really peopled 
the English cities with a large, and perhaps increas¬ 
ing, percentage of Falstafflan misshapes; but the origi¬ 
nal type asserts itself at the first favorable opportunity, 
and on the Devonshire hunting-grounds of the Cock¬ 
ney parvenu as quickly as anywhere in New England 
and New South Wales. Another instance in point is 


the obtrusiveness of our squatter population. If a 
New Zealand Mohammed should desire to ic seek the 
light of revelation in the wilderness,” he might enjoy 
a few weeks’ privacy in the summit forests of the Eg- 
mont Range, but on the border of the arable plains 
his hermitage would be invaded by daily committees 
of tobacco-spitting neighbors ; friendly surprise par¬ 
ties would interrupt his noonday prayers, and return 
after dark to watch him at his evening devotion. 
Tout comme c/tez nous. 

They would crawl under his cabin, and wink at the 
discovery of a private alcohol-still, but they would 
find it difficult to pardon his predilection for a vegeta¬ 
rian bill of fare. From the Gulf of Carpentaria to 
the south end of New Zealand, the Australasian col¬ 
onists adhere to the doctrine of beef-worship in its 
most pronounced form. The devotees of a similar 
dogma once formed a plurality of our East-American 
settlers, and their descendants have been redeemed 
chiefly by the influence of their Spanish and German 
fellow-citizens, but the much less composite popula¬ 
tion of the South Sea colonies have danced around 
their edible Apis-bull until a list of their digestive 
complaints would gladden the soul of a blue-pill 
vender. 

In the South Island of the New Zealand archi¬ 
pelago carnivorous excesses are counteracted by the 
influence of frequent frosts, but nearer the equator, 
in Queensland and the central territories, dyspepsia is 
beginning to tinge the natives with that jaundiced hue 
which distinguishes the complexion of our Louisiana 
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Creoles from the clear olive-brown of the Greek and 
Spanish vegetarians. It has also tended to aggravate 
the nomadic propensity of the border settlers. P'lesh- 
food begets a restlessness which can be studied in the 
habits of carnivorous beasts ; in the fierce, fidgety 
movements of panthers and hyenas, as contrasted 
with the equanimity of the ruminants and the con¬ 
tented playfulness of the fruit-eaters. For the same 
reason the Spanish-American colonists re-emigrate 
much less than their Northern neighbors, and even a 
net-work of railroads in Mexico or Brazil would not 
produce anything like our chronic Western exodus- 
fever. 

But in Australia the same cause has led to the same 
result. Year after year thousands of well-to-do farm¬ 
ers leave their pleasant homes in the terrace lands of 
the East Australian Alps, to try their luck in some new 
boomer settlement of the bleak central plateau, where 
they tarry only till a new boom gives them another 
chance to gratify their roving mania. That propen¬ 
sity has received additional encouragement from the 
peculiar distribution of the Australian gold bonanzas. 
The auriferous belt of upper California has fixed 
boundaries, and all the placer gold of the Sacramento 
Valley might be traced to its original site in the foot¬ 
hills of the Sierra Nevada. The Australian nuggets, 
on the other hand, have been scattered in the most 
capricious manner over an enormous area of sand¬ 
hills and gravel plains, where systematic research is 
apt to be at fault, and random and luck-relying ad¬ 
venturers have a fair chance to win the favor of the 
incalculable goddess. 

“In hochsten Nocthen blcibt utis nur 
Riickkehr zum Ur quell der Naturf 
rhymes Schopenhauer, in commenting on the whole¬ 
sale suicide of the Numantian rebels : “ In extremes 
of need, flight to Nirvana offers the only refuge.” A 
steadily increasing number of his countrymen achieve 
their deliverance by acting on this hint. In Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Saxony, as well as in Russia and Poland, 
suicide is becoming more frequent from year to year, 
but ruined Australians still enjoy the alternative of 
flight to the gold fields. Eight shillings a day is still 
the average pay of hired miners, with the risk of dis¬ 
charge at short notice in case of ill-success, but also 
with the chance of a liberal premium in case of a 
decided bonanza. 

In those border diggings, hundreds of squatters 
subsist in a way that would make even a Californian 
stare, but the Australian colonists glory in the repu¬ 
tation of being the most unprejudiced people on 
earth ; and their tolerance in some respects is cer¬ 
tainly unequaled in any part of North or South 


America, though it may have been surpassed in the 
cosmopolitan capital of the Roman Empire. The 
strangeness and novelty of external nature in the 
continent of the antipodes probably prepares the way 
for a considerable departure from the ways and man¬ 
ners of stiff-collared Old England. Professional nat¬ 
uralists, indeed, tell us that in America, too, ninety- 
nine of a hundred species of plants and animals differ 
from those of the Old World ; our cedars are not the 
cedars of Lebanon, our deer are smaller and hairier 
than the deer of the English parks. Rustic colonists, 
however, have no eyes for such differences; they no¬ 
tice only the similarities, and are glad tp find oak and 
beech trees enough to construct their houses after the 
model of the paternal mansion. 

But even unscientific explorers must be strongly 
impressed with the fact that they have reached a new 
world, when they coine across forests of green but 
leafless trees, wriggling with ring-tailed hedgehogs and 
ringing with the whoops of donkey-voiced kingfishers, 
or capture a nondescript that seems to form a con¬ 
necting link between birds and mammals. In a coun¬ 
try of this sort. Old World tenets seem out of place, 
and the colonists only laugh at the sans culotte dances 
of the natives, as they laughed at the Bathurst half- 
breed who proposed to reorganize society on a basis 
of faith, by turning all property into coin, and letting 
Providence distribute it by the result of a grand 
chuckluck (a sort of dice game), giving every player 
an even chance. 

New England was settled by ultra Puritans, New 
South Wales by fun-loving adventurers, and the effects 
of that difference still assert themselves in many ways. 
The old patristic belief in the sinfulness of sports and 
physical recreations still dims the sunshine of our na¬ 
tional life. Let a couple of poor lads try to get a 
much-needed bath in a suburban pond, and within 
ten minutes St. Gerome will rush up in the form of a 
police-bully; let their sisters try to enjoy a musical 
fete champetre on Sunday afternoon, and within ten 
minutes St. Augustine will read the riot act. The 
trouble is that the old Blue Laws have retained the 
authority of time-honored institutions, though public 
opinion has not failed to change, as proved by the 
liberalism of such cities as San Francisco, where the 
hyena-howls of bigots have never yet silenced the ex¬ 
ponents of the truth that the suppression of public 
sports is sure to avenge itself by an increase of vice. 

Australia abounds with such free towns, and in 
no other country on earth—the dominions of the 
sport-loving king of Baroda perhaps excepted — have 
modern athletes found more liberal patrons. The cli¬ 
mate of North America, seconded by an atmosphere 
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of progressive democracy, was long supposed to im¬ 
ply a prescriptive right to the development of supe¬ 
rior physical vigor, till the best oarsman of the West¬ 
ern hemisphere was distanced by a young Australian, 
and the representative light-weight and heavy-weight 
pugilists of Yankeedom were knocked out of sight 
by Australian specialists. That argumentum ad hom - 
incm seems to have opened our eyes to a miscellany 
of errors in questions of supremacy, and the popular¬ 
ity of Australian ballot systems appears to increase 


* 3 * 

and old vie in the enjoyment of aquatic gymnastics; 
nearly every well-to-do family of coast dwellers own 
a sailboat. 

The inland settlers organize hunting expeditions. 
They have a talent for misnomers, and their names of 
the "bush wolf,” the “ lynx,” and the ‘‘wild cat” refer 
to as many different marsupial animals which once 
abounded in all the well-wooded regions of the East¬ 
ern colonies. Game is getting scarce in the immedi¬ 
ate neighborhood of the settlements, but the vast in- 
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BAOBAB TREE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


as fast as that of Australian gymnasiums, and swim¬ 
ming-schools. 

A few years ago the Paris Salon awarded a prize 
to a picture representing "The Bathing Season at 
Trouvilh-sur- Mcr '* (Lower Normandy),— from an 
ethical point of view perhaps the most characteristic 
work of art of the nineteenth century. The seculari¬ 
zation of a thousand convents could not more plainly 
proclaim the fact that the doctrine of monachism has 
broken its backbone; yet pictures of that sort might 
be produced from photographs taken on any summer 
evening on the beach of Sidney or Adelaide. Young 


terior can still boast of unexhausted and almost unex¬ 
plored hunting grounds. Path-finders have made their 
way to points two thousand miles from any perma¬ 
nent human habitation, to an isolated peak of Mt. 
Wilson, and a still more solitary Lake Amadeus, 
which is by turns a lagoon and a dry, dismal hollow ; 
but a territory ten times as large as the six New En¬ 
gland States taken together, is still to all purposes a 
terra incognita. It was supposed that the fifteen hun¬ 
dred thousand square miles between Queensland and 
the west coast settlements were chiefly sand wastes, 
but every now and then the hills about the west fork 
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of the Darling River are invaded by legions of kan¬ 
garoos, starved by the droughts of the inland pla¬ 
teaus, which in less exceptional years must conceal a 
considerable number of good pastures. Long before 
Dr. Livingstone’s time, western Zanzibar had been 
far more thoroughly explored than any part of Cen¬ 
tral Australia, but the scant value of such bee-line- 
investigations is attested by the fact that not one of 
the early travelers had noticed so conspicuous an ob¬ 
ject as the peak of Mount Kilimanjaro, the summit 
of the African Continent. Central Australia, too, 
may contain good sized mountain ranges, which gen¬ 
erally imply the presence of wood and water. 

The gold diggings of No Man’s Land have been 
called the curse of Australia, as of our Pacific States, 
because they prevent the development of steady in¬ 
dustries, by keeping up a chronic wild-goose-chase 
excitement. It might be questioned, however, if ex¬ 
citements, even of that uncouth sort, are not prefer¬ 
able to the deadly stagnation of a Quaker Utopia, 
where human life offers no alternatives of drudgery 
but sleep and drawling sermons. Since the instinct¬ 
ive love of diversions cannot be suppressed, it is a 
good plan to tolerate its least harmful gratifications ; 
and if Australia has less numerous societies for the 
prosecution of Sunday picnickers, it has a compen¬ 
sation in the less frequent occurrence of fraudulent 
bankruptcies, labor-riots, and White Cap outrages. 

The climate of Tasmania, the “ Van Diemen’s 
Land ” of the earlier geographers, seems, on the 
whole, to be most propitious to the health of Cauca¬ 
sian settlers. The magnificent scenery of the west¬ 
ern coast range is shrouded by frequent mists, but 
the winters of the uplands seem to resemble those of 
Southern Oregon, while the summers are sunny and 

(To be i 


breezy, but withal warm enough to ripen oranges in 
sheltered valleys. Nightingales have been success¬ 
fully acclimatized in several of the lowland settle¬ 
ments, though in June and July—corresponding to 
the midwinter season of the northern hemisphere — the 
little immigrants have now and then to rely on the as¬ 
sistance of their protectors, who have tried to intro¬ 
duce English larks in the same way, and have been 
wise enough to avoid the importation of English rab¬ 
bits, that eat the New Zealand settlers out of home 
and farm. 

All New South Wales ( a territory as large as the Aus¬ 
trian Empire at the time of its greatest extent) enjoys 
the climate of Southern California. The fruit trees 
of the tropics thrive as well as those of Old England, 
and will gradually redeem the flesh-pot worshipers 
of the original settlements, where cattle-breeding was 
long considered the only profitable industry outside 
of the auriferous gravel pits. 

Farther north the neighborhood of the equator as¬ 
serts itself by frequent droughts, aggravated by sand¬ 
storms from the Western deserts, and by the difficulty 
of keeping drinking water from spoiling, since even 
deep cisterns are affected by the terrific heat of the 
Christmas month. In dry seasons, rivers, as large as 
the Ohio near its junction with the Cumberland, dry 
out into chains of shallow ponds and only a fe>v of the 
inland farms can boast the possession of perennial 
springs. Strange to say, the provincial legislature 
has failed to protect the scant remains of the origi¬ 
nal woodlands. Tree plantations have succeeded 
well, but are scarce, and Queensland ought to adopt 
the motto of a clever American Arbor-Day orator: 

No culture without forests ; no forests without cul¬ 
ture. ” 

tinued.) 


LIFE AT THE ORIGINAL WATER-CURE. 

installation at ©raefntberg. 


The whole landscape was buttered with sunshine, 
when we sallied out to climb the long hill, halfway 
up which shone the white-washed walls of the great 
Silesian Water-Cure. It was, nevertheless, the weather 
of a belated spring,—so cool that we covered ourselves, 
against its breath, with our winter overcoats. I will 
also remark (begging the public’s pardon for mention¬ 
ing such a thing) that we were, one and all, stoutly 
underclothed with flannel ; and I wish particular no¬ 
tice to be taken of this fact, as it is of considerable 
interest when taken in connection with the butterfly 


costume in which we fluttered about a few days 
afterward. 

Through streets of solid stone, and plaster houses, 
we passed into a narrow sweep of meadows, and 
crossed a lively brook of clear water, variously useful 
in washing invalids and dirty clothes. In the shop 
windows were displayed huge brogans, stout canes 
shod with iron, drinking-horns, and pretty cups of 
Bohemian glass, all significant of the teetotal peripa¬ 
tetic society into whose haunts we were about to vent¬ 
ure. Halfway up the hill we came to a little fount- 
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VINCENZ PRIESSNITZ. 


ain, where a solitary individual was swallowing 
water, with an air as if he thought very little of the 
liquid, but supposed it was good for him. Some hun¬ 
dred yards farther on, was another fountain, dripping 
from the base of an obelisk of gray stone, on which 
shone the inscription, “ Au Geniede Lean Froide." 

From here onward, we met numbers of people of a 
cheerfully crazed appearance, wandering confusedly 
hither and thither, like ants when you scatter their 
nests. All were shabbily attired, some in linen, as 
if in derision of our flannels; some bare headed, with 
clipped hair ; others with towels around their temples, 
their pockets bulky with glass cups, or their shoulders 
harnessed with drinking-horns. Most of them carried 
thick canes, and raced up the eminences like Chris¬ 
tian climbing the hill Difficulty. Ladies, too, were 
visible, shoeless and stockingless, wading through the 
dewy grass, their feet burning with what Dr. Johnson 
would have called auroral frigidity and herbiferous fric¬ 
tion. They all kept in constant motion, and seemed 
never to speak to each other, reminding me of those be¬ 
wildered knights in Ariosto’s enchanted palace, who 
wandered perpetually up and down, hearing the voices 
of dear friends, but seeing no one. The center of move¬ 
ment for this distracted crowd was an irregular square, 
stony and verdureless, on one side of which rose 
two enormous, ghastly buildings, with multitudinous 
windows, constituting the establishment proper ; while 


opposite these, at various distances, glared low, white¬ 
washed cottages, also used for the storage and cleans¬ 
ing of a vast invalidism. From a concave in the ma¬ 
sonry of the outer stairway to the principal edifice, 
gushed a hearty little jet of water, abundantly sup¬ 
plying the horns and cups which were continually pre¬ 
sented to its humid mouth. 

Priessnitz was absent for the nonce at Freiwaldau ; 
but a bathman led us to the superintendent of the es¬ 
tablishment. Entering a side door, we mounted to 
the dining-hall, with our handkerchiefs to our of¬ 
fended nostrils; for the landlord of the Golden Star 
had not misrepresented the perfumes which haunted 
the building. Our first supposition was, that these 
smells arose from decayed patients, who had got 
water-logged and moldy from having been kept too 
long under treatment ; but our guide through this 
rancid region favored us with a more humane, and, 
as I afterward discovered, a more probable explana¬ 
tion. In Silesia, as in Syria, the natives still preserve 
a venerable custom, derived, I presume, from Noah's 
ark, of uniting stable and dwelling-house under one 
roof. The Arabs, indeed, keep hogs out of their cel¬ 
lars, and are not apt to overcrowd them with cows 
and calves; but the Silesians despise or ignore these 
fastidious precautions, and consequently our noses 
were in great indignation. 

Bare, creaking stairs and floors brought us to a pro¬ 
digious desert of an eating-room, varied by an oasis 
of table (land), and scattered with caravans of un¬ 
painted chairs in lieu of camels. The superintendent 
—a short, flabby man, with a baldish crown, an apple¬ 
dumpling face, and w r hite eyes—came to receive us. 

I have forgotten the exact price which he de¬ 
manded for board and lodging, but it was something 
extremely insignificant—not more, certainly, than 
three dollars a week. It was so much like gratuitous 
hospitality that we sent a porter to the Golden Star 
for our trunks, and followed the superintendent to 
one of the cottages. We found it a very rustic one, 
built of raw clapboards, and approached through a 
puddle, the overrunnings of a neighboring water- 
trough. It had begun life, indeed, as a stable ; but 
we objected very little to that, as the scent of quad¬ 
ruped life had been totally exorcised from its breezy 
chambers. The floors and partitions were of the con¬ 
sistency of pasteboard, and we saw at once that, if 
we did not wish to disturb our neighbors, we must 
live in a whisper. Everything was of unsophisticated 
pine—the walls, the narrow bedsteads, the chairs, 
and the aguish washstands. 

There were only three chambers for four of us, but 
one of them was double-bedded and doubled chaired. 
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We tossed up kreutzers for the single rooms. Irwine 
got one of them and Burroughs the other. While the 
trunks were coining, we began a dance in celebra¬ 
tion of our advent, thinking that perhaps we should 
never feel like it again. Presently we heard a yell of 
fury from some profundity below, accompanied by a 
double knock against the floor under our feet, from 
what seemed to be a pair of boots. We paused in 
our shaker exercises, questioning what abodes of tort¬ 
ure might exist beneath us, and what lost mortal or 
demon might inhabit them. We afterward learned 
that a neuralgic Russian lived on the first floor, and 
that, feeling annoyed by our clamor, he had sought 
to mend matters by howling and throwing his shoe- 
leather about. 

Presently we all gathered in the passage to cate¬ 
chise a young Englishman, who was, also, (in)stalled 
in our ex-stable. Having been three months under 
treatment, he could give us some idea of what we were 
to do and to suffer; but in the middle of his talk, 
he was imperiously summoned away by a moist, cool 
executioner, armed with a wet sheet. In a moment 
more we heard, with mingled mirth and horror, the 
rasping splash of the dripping linen, as it fell upon 
our friend’s devoted body ; and a quarter of an hour 
afterward we saw him hurry out with wet locks, and 
make off at a shivering canter for the mountain 
paths. 

By half past twelve we were bearing our empty, ex¬ 
pectant stomachs up and down the great eating hall. 
Patients followed patients through the creaking doors, 
until nearly two hundred sick, blind, and deformed 
people were hungrily patrolling around the long tables. 
Eight or tenneat, curiously white-faced damsels hurried 
in and out, loaded with piles of plates, or with monstrous 
loaves of what seemed to be mahogany bread. Pres¬ 
ently they all entered in a column, bearing spacious 
smoking platters of meat and vegetables, prepared, as I 
afterward found, by cooks of Satan’s providing. No 
other signal was necessary to the famished invalids, who 
immediately made for the tables at a pace which re¬ 
minded one of the fast-trotting boarders of a Western 
hotel. However sick they may have been in other 
respects, they were certainly well enough to eat; and 
I think I never saw, before nor since, such an average 
large appetite among such a number of people. A 
disgracefully dirty man, with an ugly, swelled face, who 
sat on our left, filled his plate three or four inches 
deep with every kind of provender, ate it up, and 
then did it again, and a third time, as if it were no feat 
at all. We afterward learned that Priessnitz coun¬ 
seled his patients to eat all they wished, the more the 
better; for the peasant was as perversely hard in his 


treatment of a stomach as if one carried a crop and di¬ 
gested with pebbles, like a chicken; maintaining among 
other heresies, that a water-patient’s gastric powers 
should be strengthened by hard work, as much as his 
legs by hard walking. Partly in consequence of this 
monstrous theory, and partly because of the native 
savageness of Silesian cookery, the food was of the 
worst description, consisting of such horrors as veal 
ten days old, sauerkraut, and the most unsusceptible 
dough balls. Such a diet would produce a galloping 
dyspepsia in any one who was not invigorated by fre¬ 
quent baths and wet rubbings ; but as things were, I 
imagine that no great harm was done, and that in a 
general way, two hundred ostriches could not have 
digested better. A man who takes four cold duck¬ 
ings per diem, walks five or six miles after each of 
them, and wears a wet bandage over his abdomen, 
may confide, even t<> recklessness, in his gastric 
juices. 

When we came to discuss the dough balls above 
mentioned, a German astonished us by saying that 
they were the favorite dish of the Emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand of Austria. 41 Yes," said he, “with those they 
coax him to sign State papers. He is rather childish 
now, and thinks it a great bore to be always putting 
his signature to proclamations and treaties. Accord¬ 
ingly, Schwartzenberg tells him that if he will write 
his name so many times, he shall have dough balls for 
dinner.” 

Our meal closed with spacious fruit pies, not much 
less than two feet in diameter. All these indigesti- 
ble.s gave our stomachs exercise until six o’clock, 
when the table was again set with fragments of the 
mahogany loaves, and pitchers of sweet and sour 
milk. At ten we went to bed, and discovered that we 
were expected to keep warm with one blanket apiece, 
although the weather was chilly enough to palliate the 
use of four. For fear of a wet sheet, or some other 
cold comfort, we took care to call for no additional 
covering, and supplied the hiatus for the night with 
our plaids and overcoats. 

FIRST DIPS IN GRAEFENBERG. 

Early in the morning, Priessnitz came into our 
room, followed by Franz, the bathman, and by Irwine, 
who lent himself as interpreter. I saw before me a 
medium-sized person, with weather-beaten features ; 
a complexion which would have been fair but for the 
deep sunburn ; eyes of blue inclining to gray; thin, 
light brown hair touched with silver ; and an expres¬ 
sion reserved, composed, grave, and earnest. He 
sometimes smiled very pleasantly, but he spoke little, 
and wore in general an air of simple, quiet dignity. 
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Altogether I felt as if I were in the presence of a 
kindly-tempered man of superior mind, accustomed 
to command, and habitually confident in his own pow¬ 
ers. I afterward observed that he kept the same im¬ 
passive self-possession in the presence of every one, 
were it even the highest noble of the Austrian empire. 

He listened to a brief history of my malady, seem¬ 
ing very indifferent to its past symptoms, but examin¬ 
ing attentively the color of my skin, and the develop¬ 
ment of my muscles. He then ordered the wet sheet 
to be spread, and signed me to stretch myself in it. 
As soon as I had measured my length on the dripping 
linen, Franz folded ine up rapidly, and then packed 
me thickly in blankets and overcoats, as if I were a 
batch of dough set away to rise. Neuville followed 
my damp example, and our teeth were soon chatter¬ 
ing in chilly sympathy. Having noted the intensity 
of our ague, as if it were a means of judging what 
degree of vigor in the treatment we could bear, 
Priessnitz marched off to survey the agonies of Ir- 
wine and Burroughs. Neuville and I remained as 
fixed, and nearly as moist, as King Log in the pond, 
but in a state of anguish far beyond the capacities of 
that stolid potentate. We were so cold that we could 
not speak plainly, and shivered until our bedsteads 
caught the infection. Then a change came, a grad¬ 
uated, almost unconscious change to warmth, and 
at the end of ten minutes it was hard to say whether 
we were uncomfortable or not. A few moments more 
brought a sensation of absolute physical pleasure, 
and I began to think that after all water was my ele¬ 
ment, and it was quite a mistake that I was not fur¬ 
nished with tasty red fins like a perch, or a conven¬ 
ient long tail for sculling, like a pollywog. 

Just at this pleasant stage of the experiment, when 
I would have been glad to continue it longer, Preiss- 
nitz came back and declared us ready for the plunge 
bath. Franz turned up the blanket so as to leave my 
feet and ankles free, shod me with a pair of straw 
slippers, set me unsteadily upright, like a staggering 
ninepin, took firm hold of my envelopments behind, 
and started me on my pilgrimage. I set off at the 
rate of a furlong an hour, which was the top of my 
possible speed under the circumstances. Forming a 
little procession, with Priessnitz ahead as the officiat¬ 
ing priest, then myself as the walking corpse, and then 
Franz as a sexton, we moved solemnly on, until we 
reached a stairway leading into a most gloomy and 
low-spirited cellar. Dark, rude, dirty flagstones were 
visible at the bottom ; while from an unseen corner 
bubbled the threatening voice of a runlet of water. 
The stair was so steep and the steps so narrow, that 
it seemed impossible to descend without pitching for¬ 


ward, and confining myself desperately to the attrac¬ 
tion of gravitation, I cautiously raised my left foot, 
made a pivot of the right one, wheeled half a diam¬ 
eter, settled carefully down six inches, wheeled back 
again to a front face, brought my dextral foot down, 
and found myself on the first step. Ten repetitions 
of this delicate and complicated maneuver carried 
me to the floor of the cellar. 

Franz now engineered me into a side room, and 
halted me alongside of an oblong cistern, brimming 
with black water, supplied by a brooklet which fell 
into it with a perpetual chilly gurgle. In a moment 
his practiced fingers had peeled me like an orange, 
only quicker than any orange was ever yet stripped 
of its envelop. As I shuffled off the last tag of that 
humid coil, the steam curled up from my body, as 
from an acceptable sacrifice or from an ear of boiled 
corn. Priessnitz pointed to the cistern like an angel 
of destiny signing to my tomb, and I bolted into it 
in a hurry, as wise people always bolt out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, when there is no help for it. 
In a moment my whole surface was so perfectly iced 
that it felf hard, smooth, and glossy, like a skin of 
marble. I got out on the first symptom of permis¬ 
sion, when Franz set about rubbing me down, with 
a new linen sheet still possessed of all its native 
asperity. If I had been a mammoth or an ichthy¬ 
osaurus, with a cuticle a foot thick, he could not 
have put more emphasis into his efforts to bring my 
blood back to a vigorous circulation. Priessnitz 
joined in as if he enjoyed the exercise, and honored 
me with a searching attrition from his knowing 
fingers. Then, after examining me to see if I grew 
healthfully rosy under the excitement, he signed me 
to throw a dry sheet over my shoulders and give 
myself an air bath before the window, into which a 
fresh morning breeze was pouring. Holding tight 
with both hands to the corners of the sheet, I flapped 
my linen wings as if I were some gigantic bat or 
butterfly, about to take flight through the orifice, and 
soar away over the meadows. “ Goot! ” said Priess¬ 
nitz, nodding his solemn head in token of ample 
satisfaction ; and folding my drapery around me, I 
marched upstairs, like a statue looking for a pedes¬ 
tal, or a belated ghost returning to its churchyard. 
I met Neuville descending with a stiffness of dignity 
which made me think of Bunker Hill monument walk¬ 
ing down to get a bath in the harbor ; so woefully 
solemn, so dubious about his footing, so bolt upright, 
and yet so tottering, that he would have shaken the 
gravity of a pyramid, or moved a weeping crocodile to 
laughter. Once more in the double-bedded chamber 
I gave myself a few hurried rubs in supererogation, 
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and was about dressing when Neuville and Franz 
reappeared from the lower regions. With shivering 
fingers I seized my thick under-wrapper and pro¬ 
ceeded to don it, with a glorious sense of antici¬ 
patory comfort. But that atrocious Franz saw it, 
snatched it, tucked it under his arm, and then made 
a grab at my drawers and stockings, and then sig¬ 
nified, by menacing signs, that I was to leave my coat 
on its nail. No luckless urchin at Dotheboys Hall 
was ever stripped half so pitilessly. As for Neuville, 
who had been toasting himself over American fires 
through the mediocre chill of a Florentine winter, 
and was as sensitive to cold as a butterfly or a 
weathercock, or a Mr. Jarndyce himself, he was 
despoiled with the same hyperborean unkindness. 
Out we went, nearly as thinly dressed as Adam and 


Eve, but leaving no Paradise behind us; forth we 
hurried, driven by Franz, that bald-headed cherub, 
horribly armed with a wet sheet; away into the 
woods we fled, to wander like Cains, and drink 
three or four tumblers of water before we might 
venture back to breakfast. 

I took my first taste at the House-Fountain, and 
swallowed a pint with difficulty. I seemed to be 
choke-full of water, oozing with it at every pore, 
like the earth in spring-time ; ready to brim over with 
it if I were turned ever so little off my perpendicular ; 
fit to boil and steam like a tea-kettle, should I in¬ 
cautiously venture near a fire. It is astonishing how 
much moisture can be absorbed into the system 
through the skin ; how nearly a man can resemble 
a water-logged ship, or a dropsical cucumber. 


(To be concluded.) 


POISON IN 11 HIGH "MEAT. 

[Translated from the German in Vegctarische Rundschau , by J. H. Neall, M. D.] 


P. Konrad, commenting on the danger of using 
meat which has a high flavor by being kept too long, 
propounds the following question in the Gasthaus , a 
paper published in Germany : “ Is meat which is un¬ 
dergoing decomposition unfit for human use, and 
why ? ” 

“ For a long time science has endeavored to make 
plain the fact that the use of meat that has begun to 
decompose, is, under all circumstances, unfit for man, 
and is in the highest degree harmful. Not only should 
the bad taste, smell, and its appearance deter from its 
use, but there are changes in the elements themselves, 
which render its use dangerous to human life. Only 
a short time ago, at one place, twenty persons were 
made dangerously sick by the use of venison which 
had been kept too long. Three children died, while 
others were saved with much difficulty. In two wo¬ 
men, recovery is even now not fully established. 

“ Research has shown that out of decomposing meat 
there is derived an extract in the highest degree poi¬ 
sonous, deadly in its action, and which cannot be 
destroyed, even by cooking. At what point are putre¬ 
faction and its harmfulness inaugurated? Putrefac¬ 
tion of meat begins with the decomposition and trans¬ 
formation of its albumen, the cause of the strong 
smell. 

“ It is indeed true that by use of water and the em¬ 
ployment of different known means, such as soda, 
salicylic or boracic acid, the putridity is apparently 
removed, and, if it is not too old, it loses its bad 
smell and taste. These means only affect the out¬ 
side of the meat, llow is it with the inside? ' 


“The different methods of preserving meat are det¬ 
rimental to it as a food. 

“Even if the use of meat in a decomposing state 
should do no apparent harm, still such meat has little 
or no value as nourishment for a human being. The 
pure albumen is no longer contained in it, but has 
been changed into a harmful substance. Even the 
handling of such meat is not without danger. How 
often has it not happened that cooks, etc., who, in the 
packing of game, receive a wound, or already hav¬ 
ing one, have, from the secretions of haut-gout meat, 
received severe blood-poisoning? 

“One must indeed be a gormand who did not lose 
his appetite forever for such meat, when once he had 
seen it placed under a microscope. 

“In Paris a scientific Union has been formed against 
the use of haut-gout meat. The object of this Union 
is to show the foolishness and danger of such use, and 
to have the sale of such meat stopped by the courts. 

“Prof. Falck, of Marburg, writes as follows : 1 Even 
if our knowledge of putrefying flesh has still many 
defects, yet this much is settled, that the use of de¬ 
composing meat does injure the health. It ought 
therefore not to be allowed in the markets. Inspect¬ 
ors of meat should condemn unsparingly all such 
meat. The pretext that haut-gout meat is in demand 
by a certain class, should have no meaning to the ear 
of an inspector. Let him who desires putrid flesh for 
his kitchen, purchase it fresh and keep it as long as he 
may desire. That is a private matter, and may be gov¬ 
erned only by individual taste. In the markets, no 
strong-smelling meat should be allowed/ ” 
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TRANSMISSION OF TUBERCULOSIS BY COW’S MILK. 

BY J. H. NEALL, M. D. 


From the Sanitary Inspector we learn that Dr Har¬ 
old C. Ernst has been conducting a series of experi¬ 
ments in regard to the transmission of tuberculosis by 
cow's milk. The Massachusetts Society for Promot¬ 
ing Agriculture, liberally provided a farm and means 
for carrying out the investigations. The farm chosen 
was one with a healthy exposure, with perfect drain¬ 
age, buildings in excellent repair ; in fact, in every 
way under the best hygienic conditions from a scien¬ 
tific point of view. 

The cows selected for experiment were kept for 
some time at this farm. Some, brought there “in 
the poorest sort of condition, suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis, either did not lose any more or else they 
gained, and in certain cases apparently got well." In 
these investigations the endeavor was made to obtain 
cattle affected by tuberculosis, but not of the udder, 
because the infectiousness of milk where tuberculosis 
has attacked the milk glands, has long been acknowl¬ 
edged. 

The point in this series of experiments was to prove 
that milk from cows having tuberculosis in any part 
of the body, might be and often was the vehicle for 
the transmission of the virus. 

We are not so much interested in that part of the 
investigation where are introduced matters of opinion 
and the manner of obtaining those opinions (by send¬ 
ing out a circular letter to some two thousand medi¬ 
cal and veterinary men), as we are with the actual 
facts deducible from the experiments. 

Milk from the cows affected by tuberculosis in 
parts of the body other than the udder, was exam¬ 
ined at the farm, and Dr. Ernst makes the statement, 
that “ out of one hundred and twenty-six series of 
‘cover glasses/ in searching for the organism, the 
bacillus of tuberculosis, coming from cows having n<> 
tuberculosis of the udder at all (as was shown by a 
post mortem examination of the cows), we find it pres¬ 
ent in the milk in sixteen instances." That is, he 
found it present in about thirteen per cent of the ex¬ 
aminations made. Considering the conditions, and 
the difficulty of finding bacilli at all in milk, this may 
be considered a startlingly large percentage. 

From specimens of the milk where the virus could 
not be discovered by the microscope, some was used 
in inoculations in a series of guinea pigs and rabbits. 
As a result, tuberculosis was produced in thirteen per 
cent of the inoculations. To guard against the error 
that might arise from a previously existing tuberculo¬ 


sis in these animals, they were selected and kept 
under observation a long time before the inoculations, 
and were selected particularly because of their healthy 
condition. The feeding experiments, related by Dr. 
Ernst, have the most startling import. 

Out of twelve pigs, born of healthy parents and 
fed with the milk from cows used in the above-men¬ 
tioned experiments, five became tuberculous. That 
is, almost fifty per cent became tuberculous by in¬ 
fection through some part of the alimentary canal. 
Out of twenty-three calves, born of healthy parents, 
but placed upon the milk of these cows at the farm 
before they were twenty-four hours old, and not hav¬ 
ing had milk from any other source, eight became tu¬ 
berculous. 

Taking specimens from the milk-supply of Boston, 
Dr. Ernst found, once by the microscope and once 
by inoculations, its presence in the milk as supplied 
through the milk dealers. He concludes that tuber¬ 
culosis is quite too prevalent for the safety of public 
health, in the cattle used for milk-supply in that part 
of the country. In summarizing his conclusion he 
states that tuberculosis is an infectious disease, classed 
as such in France, where there is an absolute prohibi¬ 
tion against the sale of meat from tuberculous cattle 
of any kind. 

Then, as the result of the work that they have been 
doing, he thinks it is distinctly shown, and to his mind 
emphatically proved, that the milk of cows affected 
with tuberculosis, may contain, and does contain, the 
virus, no matter how extensive, or to how small ex¬ 
tent, the disease may exist in the animal furnishing 
the milk ; and that the proportion of this milk that is 
virulent, coming from cattle even with no tuberculo¬ 
sis of the udder, is greater than has been thus far, or 
until very lately, suspected. 

In view of the work that has been done in different 
parts of the world, proving the virulence of such milk 
to be so possible, he concludes that some restriction 
should be placed upon the sale of milk coming from 
cows affected in any way by tuberculosis,— a restric¬ 
tion absolutely demanded for the good of the public 
health in general, but especially for the protection of 
the children of the poor. 

Comment upon the above seems hardly necessary, 
but we would, however, suggest that milk to be used 
by either children or adults should be sterilized by 
boiling, by which the danger of infection would be 
avoided. 
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GERMS IN THE AIR. 


Prof. Tyndall discovered, many years ago, that 
the motes which dance in the sunbeams are largely 
made up of germs. He also discovered that when 
the air is kept perfectly still, so that the dust has time 
to settle, there are no motes in the sunbeam, and in¬ 
deed the sunbeam itself disappears ; for it is the fine 
dust in the air which renders visible the rays of light 
passing through it. The experiments of Tyndall, 
Pasteur, Koch, and many other scientists, have shown 
that these minute living particles commonly known 
as germs, more technically called microbes, are the 
cause of a great number of human maladies, among 
which are those of the most dangerous and fatal 
character. 

The Origin of Germs. — Germs do not originate 
spontaneously, as was once supposed. All germs 
originate in other germs. Some germs multiply by 
simply increasing in size and subdivision, while others 
produce spores resembling the seeds of plants. The 
air we breathe always contains more or less of these 
minute vegetable organisms. In deep valleys, and in 
streets and back alleys of cities, germs are very 
abundant, while the air on mountain tops is almost 
free from them. 

How Germs Grow. — Germs, like plants, require 
soil in which to grow. Some of them thrive only 
upon dead and decomposing matter, germs being, in 
fact, the active agents by which fermentation and 
putrefaction, and all forms of animal and vegetable 
decomposition, are produced. Some germs are para¬ 
sitic in character, and prey upon other living organ¬ 
isms, animal or vegetable. 

The rapidity with which some kinds multiply is 
something astonishing ; a single germ sometimes be¬ 
coming two within fifteen minutes. Starting with this 
fact, a computation may be made to ascertain the num¬ 
ber of these organisms which would be produced in 
twenty-four hours from a single germ. Germs rarely 
continue multiplying in this way, however; for nature 
has provided certain restricting conditions respecting 
their growth, which prevent their developing with such 
celerity as to overwhelm all other living things. 

Germs serve some useful purposes, as in the raising 
of bread, and in the production of some articles which 
are used in various arts and industries. Even in set¬ 
tingup decomposition of dead animals and vegetables, 
they are serving a useful purpose in carrying out the 
fiat of the Creator, “Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” 

Sources of Germs. — In this short article we shall not 
undertake to consider all the sources of germs, but 


we will notice especially the principal ones which are 
sources of contamination of the air. In the first place, 
it will be readily understood that in order that germs 
shall be picked up by air currents and carried about by 
the wind, or drafts, they must be in a dried state; when 
wet or moist they are too heavy to float, and hence re¬ 
main where they are developed. Germs are found in 
the air in the shape of fine particles much too minute to 
be seen with the naked eye, unless a number are joined 
together in a comparatively large mass, which might 
constitute a small speck of dust. Wherever decom¬ 
posing matter is allowed to become dry and disinte¬ 
grated, the air is constantly receiving a contribution 
of these agents of disease and death. Animal or 
vegetable matter thrown out on the surface of the 
ground, is likely to become a source of germs. Such 
places as vaults, cesspools, surface drains, gutters, 
heaps of decaying wood or stable refuse, pigpens, 
chicken coops, the borders of stagnant pools, or 
any mass of decomposable matter, may constitute a 
source of germs. In dwellings, the most prolific 
sources of germs are sinks, neglected cellars and pan- 
tries, carpets filled with dust, feather beds, neglected 
closets, and not infrequently a close, damp, unventi¬ 
lated space under the house, into which small animals 
creep to die, or in which rank vegetation develops, 
only to die and decompose. 

Persons suffering from contagious or infectious 
maladies are generally sources of air contamination. 
Erysipelas, diphtheria, typhoid fever, smallpox, scar¬ 
let fever, measles, whooping cough, consumption, and 
similar maladies, constantly give off dangerous germs 
into the surrounding air. 

How to Combat Germs. — Cleanliness is the best of 
all means for combating germs. A house that is 
thoroughly cleaned will be free from germs, unless 
they are produced in prolific numbers in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity, and are brought in through open doors 
and windows. No decomposable matter, whether 
animal or vegetable, should be allowed about the 
premises occupied by human beings. It is a mistake 
to suppose that decomposable matter is safe if buried 
in the ground. Germs will still be given off, and the 
air as well as the soil will be contaminated. 

Substances capable of destroying germs are known 
as germicides, or disinfectants. There are many sub¬ 
stances capable of destroying germs, but we shall 
mention only a few of the most serviceable. 

Corrosive Sublimate. —The most efficient of all 
known germicides which are available for ordinary 
use, is corrosive sublimate, a chemical agent often 
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employed by housewives in the destruction of certain 
kinds of vermin. Most germs are killed by the ap¬ 
plication of a solution of one part of corrosive sub¬ 
limate in four thousand parts of water. Even weaker 
solutions are effective for the destruction of certain 
kinds of germs. A strong solution, however, is 
needed for the certain destruction of some germs 
which are very tenacious of life. The 1-2000 solu¬ 
tion of corrosive sublimate is made by the addition 
of one half dram of corrosive sublimate to a gallon 
of water. A solution of this powerful poison should 
never be kept on hand, owing to the danger of fatal 
accident, especially in homes where children or ig¬ 
norant persons are likely to come in contact with 
it. It is better to have a number of half-drain 
powders put up at a drug store ready for use when 
needed. 

If a solution must be kept ready for use during the 
care of a case of typhoid fever, it should be tinged 
with some coloring matter, as cochineal, which will 
serve as a warning against its use, and the jug or 
bottle containing it should be labeled ‘ Poison,” and 
should be kept carefully out of the reach of persons 
likely to be harmed. The nature of this chemical 
agent is such that it cannot be kept in a metal vessel. 
If placed in tin vessels, the tin coating is quickly de¬ 
stroyed, hence such solutions must be kept in glass 
or earthen-ware vessels. 

Sulphurous Acid. — The fumes of burning sulphur, 
which, when combined with water, form a chemical 
substance known as sulphurous acid, constitute one 
of the most useful means of destroying germs in the 
air, and are especially useful for the disinfection of 
rooms which have been occupied by persons suffer¬ 
ing from contagious or infectious maladies. Sulphur 
is also useful as a means of destroying the germs 
which, growing in cellars, pantries, closets, and damp 
places, give rise to the peculiar musty odor charac¬ 
teristic of such places. The following is the proper 
method of using sulphur for this purpose : Place in 
an iron kettle, equal parts of sulphur and powdered 
charcoal, mixing a few pieces of newspaper with the 
powder. The quantity required is four pounds of 
sulphur for each one thousand cubic feet of air in 
the space to be disinfected. Place two or three 
bricks in a wooden tub containing an inch or two of 
water. Place the kettle upon the bricks, and after 
tightly closing the windows and stopping the cracks 
by pasting paper over them, light the mixture, and 
when it is well going, leave the room, close the door 
tightly, and paste strong paper over the cracks so as 
to confine the fumes within the room. After twenty- 
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four hours, open the doors and windows, and allow 
air to circulate freely through the room for a day or 
two. The walls and floor should then be thoroughly 
scrubbed, and the room can be considered well dis¬ 
infected. 

Turpentine .— This commercial agent is also an ex¬ 
cellent disinfectant. It may be used for disinfecting 
discharges, in the absence of other efficient agents. 
It should be remembered, however, that it is very 
inflammable. It is necessary to employ a quantity of 
turpentine equal to the volume of matter to be disin¬ 
fected. 

Alcohol. — This common agent is an excellent dis¬ 
infectant. To be effective, however, it must be un¬ 
diluted. Poor spirit alone will not answer for this 
purpose ; ninety-five per cent alcohol is required. A 
quantity of alcohol at least equal to the amount of 
poisonous matter to be destroyed, is needed for effect¬ 
ive disinfection. Alcohol is, of course, too costly an 
agent to be employed for the disinfecting of clothing 
or discharges, except in extraordinary cases, but is 
very useful as a means of disinfecting the hands or 
other portions of the body. 

Dry Heat .— A temperature of 300° is destructive 
to nearly all germs. Unfortunately, however, this 
temperature, when maintained for a sufficient length 
of time to render certain the destruction of all germs, 
is likely to seriously damage the texture of many fab¬ 
rics, hence this mode of disinfection is not in very 
great favor. It may be employed, however, for the 
disinfection of many objects which cannot be safely 
exposed to the action of chemical agents or water. 
Objects requiring disinfection by this mode may be 
placed in an oven, care being taken to place a bit of 
dried bread or a piece of white paper in the oven 
with them, by watching which, the degree of heat and 
liability to injury may be determined. 

Boiling. — This is one of the most convenient of 
all inodes of disinfection, since it is always ready to 
hand, and can be employed at little or no expense. 
Nearly all germs are killed by boiling for from thirty 
minutes to one hour. All germs dangerous to life, or 
so-called disease germs, may be readily destroyed in 
this manner. Most germs are killed by boiling for 
from fifteen to thirty minutes, but boiling for from 
fifteen minutes to an hour is the safer plan. It should 
be remembered that boiling water is not a disinfect¬ 
ant. Heat in connection with moisture is the disin¬ 
fecting agent, consequently it is necessary that a boil¬ 
ing temperature, which is ordinarily something less 
than 212°, should be maintained for the time men¬ 
tioned, to insure thorough disinfection. j. h. k. 



DEFORMED FIGURES. 


The average civilized woman is a deformed woman. 
Uncomplimentary as this statement may appear, it is 
nevertheless demonstrably true. Corset-wearing and 
neglect of physical exercise have produced such grave 
and almost universal physical deterioration among 
American women that scarcely one can be found 
who has reached the age of twenty years who is not 
more or less deformed. This idea was thoroughly 
impressed upon the writer's mind by personal study 
of the natural figure among Indian women of various 
tribes, including the primitive Yuma tribe of New 
Mexico and Arizona, Chinese women, and the peas¬ 
ant women of Italy, Germany, France, and England, 
and those very rare specimens of healthy and vigor¬ 
ous womanhood whom one meets in this country 
among the few who have dared to refuse to b®w 
the knee to fashion, and have allowed themselves 
to grow up without any attempt to mold or transform 
the body into a shape different from that designed 
for it by nature. 

Uterine prolapsus, retroversions, retro flexions, and 
the various degrees of ovarian prolapse which ac¬ 
company these displacements, are seldom met with 
among chaste unmarried women of savage or semi- 
civilized nations, but are very frequent among this 
class of young women in this country, and those of 
the wealthier classes of all civilized countries. In 
this country these conditions, when found in young 
women, are almost invariably attributed to some ac¬ 
cident or imprudence in muscular exercise, such as 
jumping from a carriage, a fall upon the ice, jump¬ 
ing the rope, walking too great a distance, lifting a 
pail of water, carrying a baby, or some similar cir¬ 
cumstance. The baneful effects of stair-climbing 
have been lengthily dwelt upon by physicians as 


well as over-careful mothers. Not infrequently such 
light exercise as running a sewing-machine, ur stand¬ 
ing behind a counter, or sitting upon a piano-stool, 
has been charged with producing the most dreadful 
forms of uterine displacement and other pelvic dis¬ 
eases. I do not say that none of the things referred 
to have ever been instrumental in bringing about 
uterine or pelvic diseases, but I have long been 
thoroughly convinced that such causes as are above 
mentioned are quite too trifling in character to be 
considered as anything more than proximate causes, 
back of which there lies an etiological factor of a 
general and fundamental character, the essential 
nature of which is deficient or inadequate muscular 
development. 

Climbing a flight of stairs a dozen or a hundred 
times a day would not injure in the slightest degree 
a young woman accustomed to mountain-climbing, 
or one of the Swiss damsels who, every day of their 
lives, descend and ascend the ladder-road, which, 
for a good part of the year, is the only means of 
access to the little village of Albinen, Switzerland. 
Walking the floor with a ten-pound baby in her arms 
would be very light exercise for one of the swarthy 
women whom Stanley employed as porters to carry 
his heavy loads of supplies across the Dark Conti¬ 
nent. A Dahomey Amazon would consider running 
a sewing-machine a ridiculous pastime, and would 
much prefer twirling the machine itself over her head 
or balancing it on her thumb. The female eques¬ 
trian who leaps from her horse to the ground and 
back again a half-dozen times in succession, with the 
animal flying about the ring at full speed, would 
smile at the absurdity of the proposition that any 
young woman could suffer serious injury by jumping 
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from a carriage to the ground, or skipping a rope a 
few scores of times. It need not be denied, however, 
that these causes, trifling as they may appear, may 
be sufficient to provoke all the mischiefs with which 
they have been charged, in a young woman whose 
physical education has been neglected. It is quite 
possible that the city girl who has never been ac¬ 
customed to more vigorous exercise than moving 
herself at a moderate rate along a level surface, 
might be harmfully overtaxed by the exercise of 
climbing two or three flights of stairs several times 
a day. The remedy is not to be found in abolishing 
stairs and prohibiting young ladies every form of ex¬ 
ercise which has been charged with producing pelvic 
mischief, but rather in subjecting young women to 
such a course of physical education as will fit them 
to endure muscular efforts of any reasonable charac¬ 
ter without injury. 

The mechanical injuries resulting from the wearing 
of garments which constrict the waist are conspicu¬ 
ously shown in the change in the figure which this 
mode of dress produces. I have had made a simple 
apparatus, by which it is possible to make an exact 
r profile of the body in an upright position in any 
plane. I have made with this apparatus a large 
number of tracings for the purpose of studying the 
change in form induced by constriction of the waist 
and lack of muscular development. Some of the 
deformities have been exhibited in previous numbers 
of this journal, and others will be shown in future 
numbers. The writer has in preparation, a work 
which will present this whole subject in a new and 
graphic manner, which it is hoped will be sufficiently 
striking to convince the most incredulous of the pro¬ 
digious mischief which has grown out of the prevail¬ 
ing fashions in women’s dress. % 

From an artistic standpoint, the change in the 
contour of the body produced by corsets or tight 
bands certainly presents nothing attractive. But the 
deformity produced by the constriction of the waist 
has a significance of far greater importance than that 
which it presents from an artistic or aesthetic stand¬ 
point. Dr. Trastour, an eminent French physician, 
has clearly shown that what he terms the statique 
abdominale has an important relation to the health of 
the abdominal viscera. The relation of the several 
organs which occupy the abdominal and pelvic cavi¬ 
ties is such that any considerable change in position 
necessarily results in disease. The stomach, dragged 
out of place, loses its hatural tone, its walls become 
relaxed, dilatation results, and the patient suffers 
from all the distressing symptoms of gastric neu¬ 
rasthenia. The constant dragging upon the liver 


and the right kidney occasions the displacement of 
these organs, especially of the kidney. The pro¬ 
lapse of the organs which normally occupy the up¬ 
per part of the abdominal cavity necessarily compels 
the displacement of the organs lying next beneath 
them, thus leading to prolapse of the intestines, or 
what is termed by Glenard and other French writ¬ 
ers, enteroptosis . Prolapsed intestines become atonic 
through the disturbance of the portal circulation, and 
not infrequently pseudo-stricture of the large intes¬ 
tine is occasioned by its abnormally folding upon 
itself through the depression of its central portion, 
which is more easily dragged down than the ascend¬ 
ing or descending portion. Obstruction leads to fecal 
accumulation and dilatation. 

Such disturbances of the relations of the viscera 
will be found in a large proportion of women suffer¬ 
ing from pelvic disorders. Indeed, one may say, 
almost without reservation, that in a case in which 
there is disturbance of the normal relations of the 
pelvic organs there will be found considerable dis¬ 
turbance of the relations of the abdominal viscera. 
In a woman who presents a prolapsed or retroverted 
uterus and ovaries, there will almost invariably be 
found prolapsus of the bowels, in many cases a 
dilated or prolapsed stomach, and not infrequently 
a movable and prolapsed right kidney. In one hun¬ 
dred cases of pelvic diseases, taken without selection 
and in the order in which they came under observa¬ 
tion, I have found disturbances of the normal rela¬ 
tions of the abdominal viscera in ninety-four cases. 
The stomach and bowels were prolapsed in all of 
these cases. There was dilatation of the stomach in 
more than half the cases. The right kidney was 
distinctly movable and fallen below its normal posi¬ 
tion, in thirty cases. In twenty cases, the kidney had 
fallen so much below its normal position that it could 
be freely moved about. In three cases, both kidneys 
were prolapsed. In four cases, the liver was very 
greatly prolapsed ; and in three of the cases, almost 
the entire organ was below the inferior border of the 
lower ribs. In one case the spleen, which was four 
times its normal size, enjoyed the freedom of the 
entire abdominal cavity. When first noticed, it was 
lying between the uterus and the bladder, and was 
at first touch taken to be a fibroid growth connected 
with the uterus. 

In the six cases in which there was no disturbance 
of the relative positions of the abdominal organs, the 
patients were unusually well developed muscularly, 
and the pelvic disease was distinctly traceable to 
other than mechanical causes. 

The abnormal position of the kidneys and stomach 
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present in a large proportion of cases of pelvic disease 
is undoubtedly responsible for a large share of the 
symptoms which are frequently termed reflex, and 
are supposed to be primarily due to abnormal pelvic 


conditions ; whereas, they are only a partial expres¬ 
sion of the group of morbid conditions involving the 
entire contents of the abdomen and pelvis, of which 
the pelvic disorder is only a small part. 


HEALTH, GRACE, AND BEAUTY. — FIFTH PAPER. 
(Exercises to (Eure Ronnb Sljoulbers. 


Bad positions in sitting, particularly sitting in 
rocking-chairs, bending over a desk in reading, 
studying, or writing, and a bad poise in standing, 
are the principal causes of round shoulders. Many 
persons, who have naturally very good figures, pre¬ 
sent always a very weak, awkward appearance, in 
consequence of the round shoulders and flattened 
chest, and the elevated and projecting chin, which 
commonly attend these conditions. The accom¬ 
panying cut shows one way in which such a con¬ 
dition is acquired. 

Persons who have not advanced 
so far in age that the cartilages of 
the trunk have become ossified, or 
the bones of the trunk too rigid to 
yield to muscular action, may cor¬ 
rect a very considerable degree of 
round shoulders and deformity of 
the chest by means of proper exer¬ 
cises. Even persons of middle age 
and upwards may make very great 
improvement in their figures by the 
proper use of exercises cidculated 
to develop the muscles which sup¬ 
port the shoulders in their normal position. 

Fig. 2 presents an outline of a man of sixty years, 
whose acquired deformity is too great to be cured 
by any amount of exercise, and yet something in the 
way of improvement may be done for even so ad¬ 
vanced a case. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure in this as in other matters ; neverthe¬ 
less those who have not had the benefit of proper 
physical training when young, will be grateful for 
the advantages derived from the employment of 
proper exercises, if they will pursue the matter as¬ 
siduously and perseveringly. The great cause of the 
roundness of the shoulders is weakness of the mus¬ 
cles which hold the shoulder blades together. To 
cure this deformity, it is necessary, then, that such 
exercises should be employed as will bring into vig¬ 
orous action the muscles which cause the shoulder 
blades to approach each other. In round-shouldered 
persons the shoulder blades generally project. Wise 
mothers say of round-shouldered children, that “ their 


wings are budding.” When the shoulder blades are 
properly brought together, they lie folded upon the 
back part of the chest, and the awkward protuber¬ 
ance disappears. 

Exercise 25. — Take forward-bend position, shown 
in Exercise 5, Fig. 3, page 46, February number, tak¬ 
ing care to keep the elbows close to the side, and 
placing the hand upon the shoulder as far outward 
as possible. From this position change the arms to 
rest-stand position, in which the hands are placed at 
the back of the neck, the ends of the fingers touch¬ 
ing, the elbows and shoul¬ 
ders in line. Return to 
bend position, then again 
to rest-stand position, so 
alternating half a dozen 
times. 

Exercise 26 .— Raise 
the left arm to perpen¬ 
dicular, reaching as high 
as possible, and at the 
same time stretching the 
right arm upward and the 
left arm downward, keep¬ 
ing the body in good 
poise, bring the arms to 
forward-bend position; 
then stretch the right arm 
upward and the left arm 
downward. Repeat this 
exercise from six to ten 
times. 

Exercise 2 7. — Left 
arm upward stretch, right 
arm sideways stretch, re¬ 
verse arms; bring arm 
first to forward-bend po¬ 
sition. then stretch right 
arm upward and left arm 
sideways. 

Exercise 28. — Left 
arm upward stretch, right 
arm forward reach, bring 
arms to forward-bend; 
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reverse positions, bringing arms immediately to for¬ 
ward-bend position. Repeat from six to ten times. 

Exercise 29. — Stretch both arms horizontally side¬ 
ways, palms down. Place the feet about two feet 
apart, bend the body forward to an angle of 45 °, 
keeping the head in line with the trunk, and not al¬ 
lowing the waist to bend, twist the head alternately 
right and left. 

Exercise 30. — Stretch the arms sideways, palms 
forward. Flex the forearm to a right angle, keeping 
the body in good poise, rotate the arms so that the 
forearms will be perpendicular ; return the forearm to 
horizontal, again rotate to perpendicular, and repeat 
from six to ten times. 

Exercise jr. —Raise the elbows to the height of 
the shoulders, bring the hands to. the chest, touching 
the ends of the fingers with the palms down, keeping 
elbows and shoulders in line. Suddenly fling the arms 
sideways, return to the first position, and repeat the 
exercise from six to ten times. 

Exercise J2. — Stretch both arms forward in hori¬ 
zontal line. Move arms sideways until the arms and 
shoulders are in line. Return to the forward-reach 
position, and repeat ten times. 

Exercise 33. — Swimming is a most excellent ex¬ 


M3 

ercise for strengthening the muscles of the shoulder 
blades. An exercise which is a good imitation of 
the movements made by the arms when swimming 
in the water, may be taken thus : With the elbows 
at the height of the shoulders, bring the thumb sides 
of the hands together in front, two or three inches 
below the chin. The wrists should touch the chest, 
and the palms should be slightly turned outward. 
Counting one, two, three, put the arms through the 
following motions : At one, extend the arms forc¬ 
ibly forward, at the same time twisting them so 
that the palms will face each other. At two, fling 
the arms sideways, until they are in line with each 
other and with the shoulders. At three, bring the 
hands to the starting position. Repeat these move¬ 
ments twenty or thirty times. 

PROGRAM FOR EXERCISE DURING MAY. 

Continue the program for April, adding between 
exercises 6 and 7, the exercise above described, but 
not all upon the same day. Add each week two or 
three of the exercises, until all can be taken without 
difficulty. If the exercises given in this department 
each month are faithfully practiced, they cannot fail 
to produce most appreciable and excellent results. 
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VALUE OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


A good set of muscles is one of the most excellent 
qualifications which a young man can possess. 
There is no position in life for which they unfit him, 
and there is none which they will not enable him to 
fill to better advantage than he otherwise could do. 
There are a thousand and one emergencies in life in 
which strong, vigorous, and well-trained muscles are 
of enormous service, and in which their use may be 
of incalculable value. 

Physical exercise gives better command of the 
whole body; and when properly conduced, trains 
both sides of the body alike, and so almost doubles 
the efficiency of the muscles. A man who has been 
trained in the ordinary way, really uses his left side 
but very little. Everything requiring skill, strength, 
or dexterity must be done with the right hand. Even 
the right limb usually has enough more training to 
make it a little larger than the left. The extra 
amount of work done by the right side of the body 
results in increasing the strength of the muscles of 
this side, and in deformity of the spine, which is 
made to curve toward the left side, causing the right 
shoulder to drop a little. There is probably not 
more than one person in four who does not have this 
deformity. 


With proper physical training, both sides of the 
body will be equally developed, and should be equally 
useful. A man who is ambidextrous, or able to use 
both hands equally well, will not only be able to 
do more work in a day or in a year than a man who 
can employ but one hand, but in the case of the loss 
of one hand, he does not meet with so utter and com¬ 
plete a loss as the man who loses his one trained hand. 

Even the brain and nerves share in the benefits de¬ 
rived from muscular training. When a muscle con¬ 
tracts, it is in obedience to the impulses originated in 
the brain, sent to the muscles along a nerve trunk. 
Hence, muscular exercise also implies exercise of the 
brain and nerves. The same law which induces mus¬ 
cular growth as the result of exercise, applies also to 
the exercise of the brain and nerves. Hence, mus¬ 
cular exercise, instead of detracting from mental de¬ 
velopment, as might be supposed, actually encour¬ 
ages the development of the brain, and increases its 
capacity for action. This is undoubtedly the reason 
why muscular exercise has so marked an effedt in 
steadying the nerves, giving to one self-command, 
mental equipoise, and readiness. Nothing so well pre¬ 
pares one for readiness of action in emergencies as thor¬ 
ough training of the muscles.— Man , the Masterpiece . 




A COMBINATION WORKING AND HOUSE DRESS. 

BY HELEN L. MANNING. 

To avoid soiling the sleeves of one's dress when suddenly called upon to undertake work which would be 
liable to do so, is a problem which many a woman has struggled with in vain. To roll the sleeves up, 
wrinkles and gives them an untidy appearance afterward, and oversleeves are not only warm, but they often 
fail of accomplishing the purpose for which they are designed. One of the Battle Creek Sanitarium nurses 
has recently devised a costume which does away with all these difficulties and has additional features of 
comfort. The first cut represents the dress in entirety as a pretty and simple house costume. It consists 
of a full, plain skirt to which is attached a plain waist, the front of which is tucked. The back is plain 
and unlined across the shoulders. It is finished with close sleeves, which come about half way to the elbow. 
Above this is worn a short cutaway Zouave jacket, rounded from the throat to below the arm, when it is 
straight and plain across the back. (The artist has given slant lines rather than curves, representing the 
jacket very imperfectly,— in truth, neither of the figures is as good as the writer’s design.) This is unlined, 

and is finished with a corded edge. If preferred, 
the Zouave may be given a longer slope, thus 
bringing it just to the waist line in the back, in 
which case the entire back of the underwaist 
should be unlined. 

The second cut represents the Zouave thrown 
aside, leaving a most useful dress. The soiled- 
sleeve problem is thus fully solved, and not only 
that, but a cooler dress is provided during active 
exercise of muscles of the arms, chest, and back. 

The underwaist is finished with a plaited stand¬ 
ing collar. If preferred, a rolling collar or a fiat 
round collar may be given to the Zouave. To be 
comfortable and healthful, the waist must be loose 
enough to admit of raising the arms straight above 
the head, without feeling bound or pinched any¬ 
where. A working dress, above all others, needs 
to be strictly hygienic. 

The style of this dress may be greatly varied, 
and still preserve its distinctive features. One of 
the prettiest is to gather the front of the under¬ 
waist full at the throat and waist line, leaving it 
perfectly loose between these points, and holding 
it in place at the bottom by a plaited belt or girdle 
about three inches wide. The outside waist should 
be an unlined half-fitting jacket, the front cut on a 
slant from the throat to the bottom, and in length 
=» coming two and a half inches below the waist line. 

Not only will the nurse find this a convenient 
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dress in which to givj baths and other treatment, 
but the woman who does her own work will hail 
with gladness a gown in which she can turn from 
the sitting room cr sewing room and in a moment 
adjust her dress so as to mix bread or wash dishes 
with perfect freedom. A Zouave of this style in silk 


or velvet might be a convenient appendix to a thin 
summer dress, when one wishes to go on the street in 
the evening. Also one dress might serve the purpose 
of two by having lace sleeves in a silk or velvet 
bodice, with long sleeves of the heavy material in 
the Zouave, or “blazer.” 
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LEAVING OFF THE CORSET. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, whose ready 
pen lends new charm to even an old subject, offers 
the following sensible thoughts concerning the dis¬ 
carding of the corset • — 

“Had I the sole responsibility of dressing a more 
or less stylish young lady in some approach to a 
sensible manner, I should begin by removing her 
corsets. 

“ Of course she ‘ never laces.' Of course she can 
‘turn around in them.* We know all about that. 
We have heard it a great many times before. It is 
a very old story. If a woman were dying of the 
close clasp of steel and whalebone, she would cry, 
‘Loose enough !* with her last gasp. Undoubtedly 
she believes it — more’s the pity ! We will not pause 
to argue the point with her. Off with the corsets ! 

“Take them down stairs. No, don’t give them to 
Biddy. Never fasten about another woman, in the 
sacred name of charity, the chains from which you 
have yourself escaped. What is intrinsically un¬ 
becoming or unrighteous, is as unbecoming and un¬ 
righteous for your cook as for yourself. So burn up 
the corsets I No, nor do you save the whalebones. 
You will never need whalebones again. Make a bon¬ 
fire of the cruel steel that has lorded it over the con¬ 
tents of the abdomen and thorax so many thoughtless 
years, and heave a sigh of relief; for your ‘emanci¬ 
pation,’ I assure you, has from this moment begun. 

“A certain sense of freedom follows this change. 
The lungs partially dilate. The heart feebly feels 
for bounding-room. The nerve-centers are disturbed 
with an uncertain parody of ease. But a greater 
sense of discomfort grows upon you. The back, 
perhaps for the first time in your life, begins to 
ache. The spine grows sore to the touch. An ex¬ 
hausting faintness takes possession of you. The 
delicate sensibilities of the solar plexus (let us be 
learned when we can 1) quiver in an irritated and 
irritating manner. A worrying nervousness takes 
possession of the whole frame. By night you are 
ready to resurrect the ashes of your departed cor¬ 
sets— for which I was quite prepared when I begged 
for their auto-da-fe. You are miserable and discour¬ 


aged. This is precisely the point at which most 
women who ‘mean well’ are led to abandon their 
half-hearted or half-instructed efforts at dress-reform. 

“ So far from indicating that you should return to 
your stays, these uncomfortable sensations indicate 
that you have not been a day too soon in their re¬ 
moval. These are not the sensations of a healthy 
and untrammeled organism. The uncorseted savage 
knows nothing of them. Are women born in whale¬ 
bone jackets? Did Heaven create Eve with a nat¬ 
ural inability to hold her fair, fresh body up without 
the assistance of Mrs. Ford’s latest patent? Is there 
reason, in the eternal nature of things, why your 
brother can stand straight, and feel at ease, in cloth¬ 
ing as loose as your wrapper, and you ‘drop all to¬ 
gether ’ unless you can lean upon a long steel rod ? 

“ Your discomfort is the discomfort of the poor old 
prisoner in the ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ who must needs 
bear with him, into his late and affluent liberty, the 
shoemaker’s tools,— the degrading sign of that sadder 
mental captivity of which the body’s bondage was 
the type. Your sensations are the sensations of a 
released captive,— not to be humored, be assured, 
for liberty’s sweet sake. Every one of them is an 
appeal to you, in the name of common nature and of 
common sense, to persist in the unshackling which 
has produced them. 

“ But as time wears on, you grow more and more 
uncomfortable. It occurs to you one day that your 
bindings are too tight. Of course they are. So is 
your dress waist. You loosen the bindings an inch, 
another, two; the demands of the partially released 
and ever-struggling organs behind them grow, and 
will not be satisfied. Some idea of the unnatural 
restriction to which the ordinary modes of dress 
subject a woman’s system, may be formed from the 
fact that a woman who now wears a twenty-two inch 
corset, will require, at the end of one year and a half 
of corsetless existence, a thirty -inch dress-binding for 
her comfortable wear. 

“Loosen your bindings, then, till freed nature is 
content. You will have a more graceful figure in 
the end, than ever you have had yet. ” 




MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 


There is an old saying that “ Mothers make the 
world,” and in a very great degree this is true. To 
the mother more than to any other is accorded a 
power to lead, guide, train, and develop human bodies, 
hearts, and minds. To her is given the first oppor¬ 
tunity of influencing the man or woman that is to be, 
the privilege of laying the very foundation stones of 
the character. Kvery home, however humble, is a 
wellspring from which emanate lives to swell the 
world’s great current; whether for good or for evil 
depending much upon the work of the mothers in 
those homes. No other prerogative can compare in 
importance with that of the mother; yet far too many 
of these molders of the race have little or no concep¬ 
tion of their great responsibility, while many more, 
although perhaps realizing the importance and sacred¬ 
ness of motherhood, are so lacking in knowledge and 
preparation for their God-given work that their best 
endeavors result in little less than failure. If we 
would renovate society, one of our first efforts must 
be to arouse mothers to a realizing sense of their high 
calling, to incite in them a desire to possess a fitness 
for their work, and to educate them in every direction 
that will help them to train their children wisely and 
carefully, and to make and conduct such homes as 
shall serve to influence and mold these children into 
pure and noble men and women. 

For every other vocation in life there is required a 
special preparation, and the opportunities open for 
the acquirement of this needed training are manifold. 
For the training of mothers for their high office, we 
have no colleges, no carefully arranged curriculum, 
no years of life set apart for special study and prepa¬ 
ration; hence the greater need that mothers should 
avail themselves of every accessible means whereby 
wisdom can be gained for the fulfillment of their sa¬ 
cred duties. One of the most valuable aids in this 
direction is Mothers' Meetings; for while the mother 
who earnestly seeks for knowledge cannot fail to find 
it from many sources, there is much to be gained by 
the interchange of thought, the systematic study, and 
the opportunity for counsel one with another upon 
matters of importance, afforded by Mothers’ Meetings 


convening regularly, and wisely conducted. These 
meetings may also be made to serve an excellent pur¬ 
pose in arousing the indifferent and thoughtless, since 
many will listen and heed, who have no inclination to 
search for themselves. When properly carried on, 
there is no other one thing which will exert a more 
telling influence for the promotion of purity. 

In answer to the question so often asked, "How 
shall such meetings be started and conducted ? ” the 
following suggestions are offered : — 

Begin by selecting some earnest, judicious Chris¬ 
tian woman for a superintendent. 

Determine how frequently such meetings shall be 
held, but let arrangements be made to hold them 
regularly, monthly or bi-monthly, on the same day of 
the week, that they may be expected, and that no 
mistakes may arise as to dates. Decide upon the 
place of meeting, whether church, lecture room, or 
parlor. For small communities, where the attendance 
is likely to be small, parlor meetings offer some ad¬ 
vantages. It brings the mothers into closer com¬ 
munion with one another, and creates a more kindly 
social feeling; and when the place of meeting is 
changed from time to time, if the lady at whose 
house it is held takes the pains to invite her neighbors, 
the number of persons thus becoming interested may 
become a matter of considerable importance. 

Select a series of topics, or mark out a course of 
study for six months, or a longer time, if preferred. 
In arranging the program, endeavor to make it as 
helpful and attractive as possible to the mothers of 
the community. Have the plan of work neatly writ¬ 
ten or printed on little cards or slips. It is well to 
select different persons as leaders for the several top¬ 
ics, and to assign to each her subject in advance, that 
ample time may be given for preparation. 

Fix the time of the first meeting and appoint a 
committee, with the superintendent as chairman, to 
visit the mothers of the church or town and talk with 
them respecting the importance of Mothers’ Meet¬ 
ings, giving them a personal invitation to attend, and, 
if possible, secure their promise to do so. The pro¬ 
gram of work laid out for the season, if left with each 
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mother visited, will be a reminder likely to secure her 
attendance at a part, if not all, of the meetings. 

If this is not practicable, send a written invitation 
to each mother, inclosing the program of work and 
some suitable leaflet. The pastors of the churches 
should be enlisted in the good work among their 
members, and the local papers should be utilized, 
not only for announcing them, but for the publica¬ 
tion of items relating to the importance and advan¬ 
tages of Mothers’ Meetings, and reviews of some of 
the most helpful ones. 

Having put forth every effort to secure the general 
attendance of mothers, the next point is to make the 
meetings so helpful and interesting that no woman 
will be willingly absent from one. 

Open the meeting with devotional exercises. The 
subject for the day’s consideration may then be pre¬ 
sented by the one chosen for the purpose, either by 
a carefully written paper, or a plain, well-considered 
talk. This presentation of the subject should not 
consume more than thirty minutes, after which a 
short time should be given to the mothers for a 
general discussion of the subject. This discussion 
may be made an exceedingly helpful feature, and 
should be as general as possible, with short speeches. 
It must, however, be very carefully guided, no gossip 
or personalities being permitted, — nothing in fact to 


lower the tone of the meeting from the high plane of 
religion and morality. At its close (which should 
always be prompt), it is well to distribute leaflets 
pertaining to the day’s discussion, when such are ob¬ 
tainable, and to announce the time, place, and sub¬ 
ject of the next meeting, with a cordial invitation to 
all present to be again in attendance. 

As topics for study, the following are suitable : — 

The Responsibility of Motherhood; Inherited 
Tendencies, How to Overcome Them; How to 
Cultivate those Traits of Character in Children 
Most Likely to Antagonize Vice; Influence of En¬ 
vironment; Predisposing Causes of Impurity; How 
to Win and Keep the Confidence of Children; The 
Question of Amusements ; Occupation a Preventive 
Measure; The Kindergarten as an Aid to Purity; 
How and When .Shall Instruction be Given on Vital 
Subjects? Danger from Impurity in Schools; How 
to Cultivate the Standard of Equality in our Homes ; 
Special Dangers to our Girls ; Pitfalls for our Boys ; 
Our Young People in Society; Dress and Vice ; What 
to Wear, and Why ; Relation of Food to Purity and 
Temperance; Healthful Cookery; Literature and 
Purity ; Immoral Advertising; Home Influences; 
Our Duty to the Girls We Employ in our House¬ 
holds; The Working-Girl Problem; Traveler’s-Aid 
Work ; Our Duty to the Erring. 


WILES OF TOBACCO DEALERS. 


The city of Philadelphia was recently the subject 
of an unpleasant illustration of the means which to¬ 
bacco dealers take to further their own interests and 
swell the tide of impurity, concerning which a writer 
in the Christian Statesman says ; — 

" Unchaste pictorial representations of actresses 
and ballet dancers have for some years past, as is 
well known, been employed by manufacturers and 
dealers in cigarettes (so largely made use of by boys 
and young men) to advertise their unclean and hurt¬ 
ful wares. Not satisfied with confining their cards 
to shops associated with the trade, a certain New 
York firm has lately gone the length of making use 
of the mails to carry their circulars and libelous pict¬ 
ures directly into our homes, having evidently brought 
the city directory into requisition, and copied names 
ready at hand by the tens of thousands.” 

The city postal authorities being appealed to, con¬ 
clude that, as like pictures were to be found in cigar 
shops generally, and were tolerated there, it was quite 
useless to do anything to stop the invasion of such 
through the mails. Speaking of the reasons why 
such things are tolerated, the same writer says :— 


“ The host of cigarette users continues to increase 
daily, and very few of them have sufficient moral 
strength or manliness to lay the finger of condemna-* 
tion upon their sympathizers, even though these, the 
dealers, the actively interested promoters of the bane¬ 
ful habit, may have flagrantly offended against the 
obligations of decency. 

“ Witnessing such offenses, it seems but fair to 
ask, what ought one to have to do with tobacco, save 
to reject and condemn it 0 

“One cannot, it has been sagely said, ‘take fire 
into his bosom and not be burned.’ Now, it is the 
spirit of judgment and of sacrifice that the times call 
for — when men shall be willing to ‘come out, be 
separate, and touch not the unclean thing,’ and when 
there shall be a readiness manifested to do, in effect, 
as did at an earlier day those Florentines whom the 
searching testimony of Savonarola pricked to the 
heart, and who, in the grand plaza of their beautiful 
city, burnt in one vast heap the pernicious books 
and all the other wretched trash which they were 
conscious had been instrumental in keeping them 
away from their God.” 





PAIN KILLERS. 


The charlatan always finds a rich field for his ex¬ 
ploits in quackery in the multiplicity of aches and 
pains suffered by human beings, especially in civ¬ 
ilized countries, and does not hesitate to avail him¬ 
self of his opportunities to the fullest extent. 

The uneducated or unthinking person, when suf¬ 
fering pain, cares only for relief from pain, without 
consideration of the means by which the relief shall 
come, or of the relation of the remedy to the causes 
by which the pain may be produced. Pain is not in 
itself a disease, it is only a symptom. To relieve 
pain by the use of a narcotic of some sort, is simply 
an obscuring of the indication which nature is holding 
out for the purpose of calling attention to some mor¬ 
bid condition which needs to be relieved, of which 
the pain is merely a sign, and not the thing itself. 
We herewith present analyses of a large number of 
popular <c pain-killers, M which we have gathered from 
a variety of reliable sources. Pain should be relieved 
by the removal of the cause, not by the “ knock¬ 
down argument” of a narcotic. “ Pain killers ” are 
among the most pernicious of drugs, and often ag¬ 
gravate and perpetuate the very maladies for which 
they are used. In hundreds of instances the opium 
habit has been acquired by the use of these narcotic 
nostrums. Thousands of babies have been killed by 
the employment of these dangerous * 4 quieting po¬ 
tions.” 

Yellow Faintly Drops. — Opium 2 oz., sapo Yenet. 
1 lb., croci opt. 2 l /t> oz., sp. rosemarini 2 lb. 

Coaline Headache Powders. —The manufacturers 
guarantee these powders to cure sick headache, neu 
ralgia, and effects due to exposure to the sun, fatigue, 
and alcoholic excesses. It is guaranteed to contain 
no opium, chloral, morphine, or other narcotics, to 
be perfectly harmless, and to leave no after-effects. 
An analysis made by Hew Idea shows the powders to 
consist chiefly of antipyrine, a newly discovered and 


very powerful substance derived from coal tar. It 
relieves pain, but has a most depressing effect upon 
the heait, and is a dangerous remedy, except in the 
hands of a wise physician. 

Flaggs Relief. — Oil of cloves, about 1 dr.; oil of 
sassafras, about 2 dr.; spirits of camphor, about 
i }4 dr. 

Stedmatis Soothing Powders . — Opium pulv. 3 gr., 
ipecac 1 gr., milk sugar 8 gr., rice flour 12 gr. 

Fosgate's Anodyne Cordial. — FI. ext. rhubarbs fi. 
dr., fl. ext. rhatany 2 fl. dr., fl. ext. ginger 6 minims, 
paregoric 1 fl. di., simple sirup 1 fl. dr., dilute alco¬ 
hol 5 fl. dr. 

Senckenberg s Migraine Pastilles . — Antipyrine 4 }<> 
gr., antifebrine 7)4 gr., rhubarb gr., calamus 
gr., cinchona }4 gr. 

Kephalgine. — Antipyrine 5 parts, roasted coffee 5 
parts, caffeine 2 parts, salicylate of sodium 2 parts. 

Lavarre's Sure Cure. — Each bottle of this remedy 
is s?id to contain “the virtues of two pounds of the 
choicest barks and herbs ! ” It is claimed to be a 
sure cure for neuralgia, rheumatism, toothache, head¬ 
ache, backache, and all diseases of the nervous sys¬ 
tem. Here is the composition, according to New 
Idea : fl. ext. poke berries 80 minims, fl. ext. sassa¬ 
fras 40 minims, liquid ammonia, caustic 5 minims, 
sodium bromide 20 gr., alcohol y 2 fl. oz., oil pep¬ 
permint 1 minim, powdered cochineal 4 gr., white 
sugar 3 dr. Troy, water (enough to make) 4 fl. oz. 

Lindsey's Pain Cure. —Alcohol 4 oz., ethereal oil 
of wine 4 dr., tinct. of capsicum and myrrh, 4 oz., 
spirits camphor 4 oz., oil hemlock 2 oz., oil cinna¬ 
mon 1 dr., oil sassafras 1 oz., oil cloves 4 dr., ether 
2 oz., chloroform 2 oz., sweet spirits of nitre 4 oz., 
chloral hydrate 2 oz., lard oil 4 oz., oil cedar 4 oz., 
oil origanum 1 oz., oil wintergreen 2 dr. 

Little Hop Pills. — Recommended for headache, 
biliousness, weak nerves, dyspepsia, constipation, de- 
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ranged liver, and general debility. Podophyllin 3 gr., 
ext. colocynth 6 gr., oil peppermint 1 drop, ext. 
rhubarb sufficient for 12 pills. 

Powell's Balm of Anise Seed'. — Similar to paregoric, 
the camphor being left out, and extract of licorice and 
anise seed oil added. 

Papine . —This preparation is simply a deodorized 
tincture of opium. Each teaspoonful represents more 
than a grain of opium. It needs no comment to ena¬ 
ble the reader to recognize the dangerous character 
of this nostrum. 


Pope's Cure for Neuralgia. — Iodide potash 4 dr., 
ext. conium 1 dr., comp, tinct. cinchona 2 fl. oz., 
sirup sarsaparilla 4 fl. oz. 

Parson's Local Anesthetic. — Chloroform 12 parts, 
tinct. aconite 12 parts, tinct. capsicum 4 parts, tinct. 
pyrethrum 2 parts, oil cloves 2 parts, camphor 2 parts. 

Bromidia. — Bromidia potassa, chloral hydrate, 
solid ext. hyoscyamus, solid ext. cannabis indica, 
alcohol, soft water. . 

German Rheumatic Remedy. — Wine colchicum, 
tinct. opium, spirits nitre, dulc. 


DANGEROUS BAKING POWDERS. 


The Scientific American has compiled, from five 
official reports, a list of baking powders containing 
alum and ammonia, both of which substances have 
been shown to be exceedingly harmful and dangerous 
to health, impairing digestion, and producing pallor, 
emaciation, and feebleness, according to Prof. Bar¬ 
tholomew, an eminent professor in the medical de¬ 
partment of the Jefferson Medical College, of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa: — 


American Gilt Edge 

Coral 

Atlantic & Facific 

Cottage 

Aunt Sally 

Crown 

Brooks & Me George 

Crystal 

Brunswick 

Daisy 

Buckeye 

Davis’s O. K. 

Burnett’s Perfect 

Dixon’s 

Can’t Be Beat 

Dooley’s 

Capitol 

Dry Yeast 

Carlton 

Eclipse 

Centennial 

Empire 

Challenge 

Enterprise 

Cook’s Acme 

Eureka 

Cook’s Best 

Feather Weight 

Cook’s Choice 

Fleur de Lis 

Cook’s Favorite 

Forest City 

Cook’s Finest 

Four Ace 


Corrassa Compound. — For a number of years a 
man styling himself Rev. Jos. T. Inman, advertised 
extensively, giving as his address a certain number 
at Bible House, New York City. He claimed to 
have suffered from the results of the evil habits of 
his early youth, and to have discovered, while a mis¬ 
sionary in South America, a remedy which afforded 
him entire relief, after many years of unsuccessful 
effort. His plan of operation was to offer to furnish, 
free of charge, a recipe for the cure of the disease. 
On receiving an application for said precious recipe, 
he forwarded to his victim a circular containing the 
formula : “ Ext. of corrassa apimis 8 dr., ext. of 

salarmo umbellifera 4 dr., powdered alkermes lati- 
folia 3 dr., ext. of carsadoc herbalis 6 dr.,” with the 


Gem 

Perfection 

George Washington 

Peerless 

Globe 

Pride of Ottawa 

Gold 

Pride of Toronto 

Golden Sheaf 

Princess 

Grape 

Purity 

Great Eagle 

Royal 

Henkel’s 

Scioto 

Higgins’s 

Silver Cream 

Holyoke 

Silver Queen 

Hygienic 

Silver Spoon 

International 

Silver Star 

James’s 

Silver Thimble 

Jersey 

Snowdrift 

Kenton 

Sovereign 

Lincoln 

Springfield 

London 

Star 

Mason’s 

State 

Metropolitan 

Standard 

Miles’s 

Sterling 

New Era 

Sun Flower 

Ocean Foam 

Superior German 

Ocean Wave 

Veteran 

Old Colony 

Vienna 

One Spoon 

Washington 

On Top 

Welcome 

Oriole 

Wheeler’s 

Our Best 

White Star 

Our Own 

Windsor 

Patapsco 

Pearson’s 

Zipp’s Grape Crystal. 


explanation that the remedies referred to were choice 
South American herbs, which could be purchased 
from no one but the Rev. J. T. Inman. As a matter 
of fact, the names composing the formula are wholly 
fictitious. No such herbs exist anywhere in the 
world. An analysis of the compound which was 
sent by this notorious quack to his dupes, as made 
by Dr. A. B. Lyons, an efficient chemist, is as fol¬ 
lows : Gentian 15 per cent, licorice root 15 per cent, 
sugar 50 per cent, sodium bicarb. 17^2 per cent, 
cochineal 2j£ per cent. 


Next month we shall publish something about the 
Brinkerhoff System. 





WHERE ARE THE MOTHERS? 


According to the last census of the population of 
the United States, several million of babies are un¬ 
accounted for. In other words, there has been an 
enormous falling off in the birth rate. It is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon the significance of this im¬ 
portant fact. A lowered birth rate is a matter of 
much graver consequence than an increased death 
rate, although the result, as regards the decrease of 
population or lessened increase in population, might 
be the same. An increased death rate may mean 
nothing more than a temporary increase in the ac¬ 
tivity of one or more causes of disease and death, 
while a lowered birth rate means a radical and con¬ 
stitutional fault of some sort affecting the very con¬ 
stitution of the race. This cause may be either physi¬ 
cal or moral. For several years, the most learned 
scientific bodies of the French nation have been, by 
request of the French government, earnestly discuss¬ 
ing the cause of the lowered birth rate and the rapid 
decrease in the population of France. As yet the 
French savants have found no satisfactory solution 
of the problem. It appears now that the same prob¬ 
lem has unexpectedly arisen here in America, al¬ 
though as yet it has not assumed the gigantic pro¬ 
portions in which it appears in France. 

As suggested by our heading, the prime cause of 
the falling off in the birth rate will be found in the 
mothers, or in those who should be mothers. Any 
one who has had an opportunity to become ac¬ 
quainted with the physical condition of the average 
young woman of the present generation, will be 
easily convinced that the next census will show a 
still greater falling off in the birth rate than the last. 
There probably never was a country or time in which 
so large a proportion of the women could be found 
engrossed with the cares of society life and burdens 
and duties which seriously interfere with the obliga¬ 
tions of motherhood, as in this country at the present 
time. 


The fashionable woman has no time for rearing 
children. A woman who is actively engaged in 
“church work,’* in city missionary work, or in any 
other line of philanthropic effort, often finds a ready 
excuse in the work in which she is engaged. A cor¬ 
set-choked woman knows very well that she is quite 
unfit physically for the rearing of healthy children, 
and besides the physical unfitness, she finds herself 
so lacking in fortitude, and so oppressed with neu¬ 
ralgias and an abnormal susceptibility to pain, that 
she very naturally shrinks from the physical ordeal, 
as well as the mental and moral responsibility, which 
motherhood involves. 

It must be allowed that men are to some degree 
responsible for the statistical fact to which we have 
called attention, through the increase in the diseases 
which not only render men incapable of fatherhood, 
but which are directly productive of the condition 
of sterility in women; but as yet this cause must 
operate as but a small force in the production of 
the enormous loss of fecundity revealed by the last 
census. 

Another most significant fact for which mothers 
must be held largely responsible, is the enormous 
business carried on at the present time in the man¬ 
ufacture and sale of infant foods. According to a 
paper read by Dr. Huffman, before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
its last meeting, there is consumed in the United 
States, every year, not less than eight or ten million 
dollars 1 worth of infant foods. That these foods are 
rarely, if ever, perfect substitutes for the child’s natu¬ 
ral aliment is well known. What has created such an 
enormous demand for these poor substitutes? Cer¬ 
tainly it is not the unnatural increase in the number 
of infants which has exhausted the natural food-sup¬ 
ply, for we have already called attention to the fact 
that within the last ten years there has been a falling 
off in the birth rate amounting to several million. 
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EDITORIAL. 


This demand for infant foods may be the result of 
either one or both of two causes: The failure of the 
American woman to supply her infant with a due 
amount of nourishment, or the deliberate refusal of 
the American woman to take the trouble of dealing 
out to infant Young America his daily rations of sus¬ 
tenance. Probably both of these causes are active. 

We have squarely before us, then, the sad fact that 
American mothers are rapidly losing the most dis¬ 
tinctive prerogative of womanhood. The American 
woman of the present day either cannot or will not 
contribute as much to the perpetuation of the race 
as did her predecessor, and either cannot or will not 
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so well care for the smaller number of children which 
she bears. 

These facts point most decidedly to a serious 
decline in the physical stamina of American women, 
as well as to a most lamentable and threatening 
loss of natural instinct. Certainly there is some¬ 
thing radically wrong in the education of the 
girls and young women of the present day. This 
matter is one of too great gravity to be passed over 
lightly. It is certainly to be hoped that a reform 
may be instituted before these depraving and de¬ 
teriorating influences have extended so far as to be 
irreparable. 


WHY A SMALL BOY ATE GRANOLA. 


A lady patient at the Sanitarium tells the follow¬ 
ing amusing story respecting her little grandson, 
aged six years. The little boy had been repeatedly 
urged to eat granola. Among other arguments of¬ 
fered him as an inducement, he was told that eating 
granola would strengthen his muscles and assist him 
in growing up to be a strong and vigorous man. All 
persuasions were without effect, however, as he stub¬ 
bornly refused to eat the article, declaring that he 
did not and could not like it. He was, unfort¬ 
unately, a boy whose tastes had been thoroughly 
perverted. Suddenly, one day at the dinner table, 
to the great surprise of every one, he called for 
granola, and ate a considerable quantity of it with 


apparent relish. Thereafter, he demanded granola 
at every meal. He made it his chief article of diet. 
When asked for a reason for this sudden change in 
his appetite, he at first gave no satisfactory reply, 
but finally confided to his grandmother that he had 
been, as he thought, insulted by a big boy on the 
street, and he was eating granola so as to make 
his muscles strong enough to enable him to thrash 
the big boy as he deserved. This circumstance 
demonstrates very clearly the fact that the likes 
and dislikes so often exhibited in children, as re¬ 
gards healthful food, can be very easily overcome, 
providing the interest of the child himself is en¬ 
listed. 


DIED OF DINNERS. 


Kate Field declares that “ 1 Died of Dinners * should 
be the inscription on many a public man's gravestone, 
as a warning to rising generations. Those who know, 
say that Justice Matthew's fatal illness was brought 
about by dinners. The Supreme Court allows no 
recess for lunch. The result is that our Solons snatch 
bites as best they can, and go home so hungry that 
they are ready to swallow everything put before them 
at dinner. What is n't put before diners-out in Wash¬ 
ington isn't worth talking about. The world should 
wonder, not that Chief Justice Waite, and Justice 
Matthews, and Justice Miller have followed one an¬ 
other so quickly to a sphere where it is to be hoped 
dinners are unknown, but that any Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court is left alive. 

“ Why would it not be a good idea, before undertak¬ 
ing to administer justice to others, for the members 


of our highest judicial tribunal to administer a little 
justice to themselves, eating sensibly at noon and 
simply at night ? If they do not, the President may 
be called upon to fill other vacancies. 

“ Most of us commit suicide without knowing it, and 
our mourning friends call it a blow from the hand of 
Providence. In one sense they are right, however, 
for he who defies the laws of health pays the penalty 
of sickness and death. 

“ It’s a great pity there is no chair in school or col¬ 
lege dedicated to the science of living. Who will en¬ 
dow such a one ? I know a man who could fill it, and 
who says everybody ought to live to be at least one 
hundred. The problem of long life is merely a ques¬ 
tion of what, when, and how much to eat and drink." 

Probably the writer of the above has no acquaint¬ 
ance with the Sanitarium of Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Warm-air Baths in Fever.— Two Italian physi¬ 
cians, Drs. Queirolo and Penny, recently reported the 
results of some very interesting investigations respect¬ 
ing the influence of perspiration in removing poison¬ 
ous substances present in the system during fevers, and 
the effect of the warm-air Iftith upon the disease in 
cases of this sort. It was found that rabbits inocu¬ 
lated with the sweat of patients sick with severe ty¬ 
phoid or malarial fevers, were killed thereby, and that 
the fever was diminished in a marked degree as the 
result of the warm-air bath, indicating that perspira¬ 
tion is one of the means by which the poisonous sub¬ 
stances, which are the direct cause of the elevation of 
temperature in fevers, may be removed. 


The Origin of La Grippe. — A French physician 
who has been for some months engaged in official 
study in Russia for the purpose of discovering, if 
possible, the origin of la grippe , reports that Russia is 
its natural habitat , and that it originates there in the 
insanitary conditions which commonly prevail among 
the lower classes. The great amount of filth existing 
in the houses of the people, together with the natural 
dampness of the soil, afford precisely the conditions 
necessary for the development of the germ which is 
supposed to be the cause of this malady. The in¬ 
vestigator referred to, claims to have found the germ 
of the disease in the mud and filth about illy-kept 
dwellings. He further reports the discovery of the 
germ of pneumonia associated with the germ of la 
grippe, which apparently accounts for the frequent 
association of these two diseases. 

Dr. Baker, of the State Board of Health of Mich¬ 
igan, at a late meeting, announced the view that la 
grippe or influenza is due to certain meteorological 
conditions, and the careful observations he has made 
relative to this subject certainly give his view of the 
matter a very great degree of plausibility. 


Some Aged Indians. —Indians of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia have long been remarkable for their great lon¬ 
gevity and freedom from disease. Before they came 
in contact with civilized man, these Indians lived 
lives of great simplicity. Their food consisted 
mostly of nuts, acorns, and other products of the 
earth, their habits being strictly vegetarian. Dr. 
Remondino, of San Diego, recently read a paper 
before the State Medical Society, of which we quote 
the following abstract published in the Brooklyn 
Medical Journal: — 

“ At the Indian village, at Capitan Grande, are sev¬ 
eral Indian women whose ages are over one hundred 
and thirty years. Dr. Remondino quotes Dr. Edward 


Palmer, long connected with the Smithsonian Institute, 
as authority for the statement that there lives in South¬ 
ern California, a squaw who is one hundred and twenty- 
six years old, and that he has seen her carry, tied up 
in a blanket, six watermelons, for a distance of two 
miles. A few miles below San Diego lives an Indian, 
bent and wrinkled, whose age is computed at one hun¬ 
dred and forty years. Although blind, he is still ac¬ 
tive, and daily goes down to the beach and along the 
beds of the creek in search of drift-wood, making it 
his daily task to gather and carry to the encampment 
a fagot of wood. Still another is mentioned who, 
although one hundred and fifteen years old, is won¬ 
derfully active and a great walker, a fifty-mile trip to 
the mountain for a bag of acorns, which he packs 
on his back, being an ordinary matter for the old gen¬ 
tleman. 

“ Father Ubach, who is connected with the missions, 
is thoroughly conversant with the personal habits of all 
these old persons. He says their habits have been 
those of strict temperance and abstemiousness, their 
diet being exceedingly simple, consisting of acorns, 
flour, and water. Dr. Remondino thinks that the cli¬ 
mate is an important factor in producing this great 
longevity. There is in Southern California an almost 
complete immunity from hepatic and renal disorders ; 
no land is so free from lung affections, while rheuma¬ 
tism and malaria are unknown.'’ 

We are surprised that it did not occur to the Doc¬ 
tor that if the Indians of Southern California lived 
to such great age in consequence of the salubrity of 
the climate, the same should be the case with the civ¬ 
ilized white inhabitants ; and yet, unfortunately, the 
average longevity of civilized people in California is 
certainly not greater than that in other States. 


No Occasion to Report. — It is the duty of the 
health officers in Michigan to send a weekly report to 
the State Board of Health. Officer Davis, of Close 
Village, was recently reminded by the Board of his 
failure to send in weekly reports. This is his reply : — 
lt There has not been enough sickness here within 
the last two or three years to do much good. The 
physicians find time to go to Milwaukee on excursions, 
serve as jurors in justice courts, sit around on drygoods 
boxes, and beg tobacco, chew gum, and swap yarns. 
A few sporadic cases of measles have existed, but they 
were treated mostly by old women, and no deaths oc¬ 
curred. There was an undertaker in the village, but 
he is now in the State prison. It is hoped and ex¬ 
pected that when green truck gets around, melons 
plenty, and cucumbers in abundance, that something 
may revive business. If it does, I will let you know.” 
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Poisoning from Castor Beans. —It is perhaps not 
generally known that castor beans are extremely poi¬ 
sonous. A case recently occurred in which a young 
lady nearly died from eating a single bean. 


A Remedy for Adulteration. —The Roman au¬ 
thorities propose to cure the commercial vice of adul¬ 
teration by the publication, in the daily papers, of the 
names of all makers and venders of food substances 
which are adulterated or injurious to health. 


Insanity among Savages. —Dr. Morton Manning, 
who has made an extensive study of insanity among 
the aborigines of Australia, reports that the disease is, 
with these poor people, due almost wholly to the use of 
liquor. All the cases of melancholia originate in jail, 
where the poor victims have been confined as the re¬ 
sult of their intemperate habits. 


The Cancer Germ. —Dr. William Russell, of Ed¬ 
inburgh, has announced the discovery of a germ which 
is believed by him to be the cause of cancer. The 
germ is described as being spherical in shape, and 
from one half to three quarters the size of the red 
blood corpuscle. It is found not only in cancer but 
in old ulcers, and in a few growths not generally be¬ 
lieved to be malignant. 


Mesmerism as Medicine. —Prof. Charcot, who has 
probably had more experience with hypnotism than 
any other living man, has recently finished a long 
series of experiments, as the result of which he an¬ 
nounces the fact that not more than one case in one 
hundred thousand is likely to be benefited by hyp¬ 
notism. If a remedy at all, it is one which can 
easily be dispensed with. 


A Baby's Travels. — A Pittsburg gentleman has 
been studying the pedestrian abilities of young chil¬ 
dren. He began by attaching to a child's foot, a 
marker consisting of an inked pad which would make 
a mark every time the child took a step. The child 
was then placed in a room, the floor of which had 
been covered with white muslin, and allowed to run 
about as usual. At night the marks were carefully 
counted, when it was found that the child had made 
in the course of the day, nearly 6,500 steps. Esti¬ 
mating two steps to the foot, this would make a dis¬ 
tance of 3,242 feet, or nearly three fourths of a mile. 

By means of a pedometer, the same gentleman 
ascertained that a boy of nine years, sent out to play 
by himself, traveled, in the course of the day, from 
nine to ten miles. 


Effect of Tobacco-Using. —It is said that the 
native Marois, of New Zealand, who were once a 
powerful race, and models of physical perfection, 
have been reduced to a small fraction of their for¬ 
mer numbers, and are rapidly dying out, one of the 
most active causes being the use of tobacco, to which 
they have become greatly addicted since its introduc¬ 
tion by Europeans. 


A Mother's School. —Certainly there is no line 
of education more neglected than the qualification 
of mothers. How many young mothers know any¬ 
thing about the proper care of infants and children ? 
Very often the mother only learns how properly to 
care for her little ones after two or three of them 
have been laid away in the grave. It is certainly a 
sad lesson to learn by such fatal experience. 

Two philanthropic young ladies have recently 
started, in Washington, D. C., a school for the in¬ 
struction of mothers. In this school women are 
taught by means of lectures, how to care for chil¬ 
dren, and in order to impress the lessons taught, 
a baby is procured for illustration, and is washed, 
dressed, fed* and then put to sleep before the au¬ 
dience, so each one can see how the thing should be 
done. Such a mother's school might be carried on 
with profit in every city in the land. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes on Diet. —That veteran 
vegetarian. Prof. Alcott, of the school of Concord 
philosophers, used to say that if a man eats pork he 
becomes piggified. This assertion of the old philos¬ 
opher has been much disputed and ridiculed, but now 
the ‘ c Autocrat of the Breakfast Table" comes for¬ 
ward in his recent book, a Over the Teacups," re¬ 
asserting the same dietetic philosophy in the follow¬ 
ing paragraph :— 

“ Most assuredly I believe that body and mind are 
much influenced by the kind of food habitually de¬ 
pended upon. I am persuaded that a too exclusively 
porcine diet gives a bristly character to the beard 
and hair, which is borrowed from the animal whose 
tissues these stiff-bearded compatriots of ours have 
too largely assimilated. I can never stray among 
the village people of our windy capes without now 
and then coming upon a human being who looks as 
if he had been split, salted, and dried, like the salt 
fish which has built up his arid organism. If the 
body is modified by the food which nourishes it, the 
mind and character very certainly will be modified 
by it also. We know enough of their close connec¬ 
tion with each other to be sure of that, without any 
statistical observations to prove it." 










THE ICE CRADLE. 


Dft. Fenwick describes, in a recent number of the 
London Lancet , a new method of applying cold in 
diseases accompanied by high temperature. The ac¬ 
companying cut shows what the doctor calls an “ice 
cradle,” in describing which we quote his own 
words :— 

“The ice cradle is an arrangement by which a 
constant current of cool air can be brought into im¬ 
mediate contact with the surface of the body, and 
thus bring about a reduction in its temperature by 
direct abstraction of heat. This method was origi¬ 
nally introduced by Dr. Samuel Fenwick as a sub¬ 
stitute for the cold bath in the treatment of typnoid 
fever, and with this object it has now been used for 
many years in his wards at the London Hospital, 
with the most excellent results. It consists essen¬ 
tially of an iron surgical cradle, from the central 
bar of which are suspended several small zinc pails 
half filled with ice. The patient lies undressed upon 
the bed (he may be covered with a light sheet made 
of opaque gauze), and the cradle, covered by a light 
counterpane, is placed over him. In order to pre¬ 
vent any feeling of chilliness, a hot-water bottle is 
kept in contact with the patient’s feet. The ice in 
the pails is renewed at intervals, and it is found con¬ 



venient in practice to cover the bottom of the pails 
with a piece of lint in order to prevent any con¬ 
densed moisture from dripping upon the body of the 
patient. In default of the iron cradle, a very good 
substitute can easily be made with a piece of strong 
wire, or from two wooden hoops sawn through the 
center. Under such an arrangement a patient may 
lie for many days, the utmost required being to re¬ 
plenish the ice-pails, and occasionally to renew the 
hot-water bottle at the feet. Although the mean tem¬ 
perature of the cradle can rarely be reduced more 
than a degree or two below that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, it usually suffices to effect a reduction 
of several degrees in the bodily temperature, and, 
what is of more importance, to maintain it at a re¬ 
duced point. In certain cases where the pyrexia 
(fever) has been moderate, or where ice was un¬ 
obtainable, the cradle has been used without the 
pails, and it has been found that under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the circulation of air at the temperature 
of the ward was sufficient to effect a gradual reduc¬ 
tion in the temperature of the body, to the amount of 
several degrees. But in order to obtain the max¬ 
imum value from the use of the ice cradle, it is nec¬ 
essary that the attention should be directed to several 
indispensable details in connection with its mode of 
application. In the first place, the cradle must be 
of sufficient width, for nothing tends to render a 
patient so hostile to the procedure as the use of a 
cradle so narrow as to cramp the free movement of 
his limbs. Secondly, it is always necessary to keep 
the feet warm by means of a hot bottle ; for by this 
means any feeling of coldness can be easily coun¬ 
teracted, while at the same time the general comfort 
of the patient is considerably increased. Thirdly, 
the free circulation of air through the cradle is a 
sine qua non ; unless this be attended to, the ice is 
quickly melted, the temperature of the air in the 
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A DOCTORS CHATS. 


cradle rapidly rises, and little if any good results 
from its employment. Lastly, in all cases it is well 
to take the patient’s temperature every three or four 
hours, and to remove the cradle should the mercury 
have fallen below ioo°, or the patient exhibit any 
inclination to shiver. When these precautions are 
observed, the patient soon becomes accustomed to 
the method of treatment, and many severe cases of 
enteric fever have lain beneath the cradle for as long 
as ten days or a fortnight, with only the happiest 
results.” 
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It is claimed that this method of making cold ap¬ 
plications, in which cold air is the medium instead 
of cold water, has been very successful in the treat¬ 
ment of pneumonia. The method strikes us as being 
a very sensible and practical one. The author has 
found that the effect of the ice cradle is often very 
much increased by sponging the patient wdth hot 
water. When his temperature has fallen to ioi°, 
the cradle is lifted off, and he is covered with a 
light blanket, the cradle being replaced again as 
soon as the temperature has risen to 103^. 


A CURE FOR CHOLERA. 


It is now universally acknowledged that cholera is 
a disease due to germs. The comma bacillus, discov¬ 
ered by Prof. Koch, is doubtless the particular germ 
which produces this ofttimes fatal malady. Patients 
suffering from cholera in its advanced stage usually 
present the appearance of extreme collapse ; the skin 
is blanched and cold, the muscles have a tendency to 
rigidity, the features are pinched, and there is extreme 
thirst, due to the exhausting discharges. The thirst 
is not much relieved by water-drinking, however, as 
the mucous membrane lining the intestines is pouring 
out the blood serum in great quantities, and seems to 
have lost its ability to absorb liquids, owing to the 
intense contraction of the bloodvessels. If called to 
treat a case of cholera, the following would be our 
mode of procedure :— 

The patient would be surrounded with warm bags 


filled with hot water, or some other means of commu¬ 
nicating heat, all parts of the body being enveloped 
in this way, with the exception of the spine, to 
which an ice bag would be applied. The patient 
would be made to swallow hot water in large quanti¬ 
ties, and a large, hot enema would be administered, 
for washing away the poison produced by the bacillus 
which is the direct cause of the symptoms of this dis¬ 
ease. The hot-air bath has doubtless saved the lives 
of many persons suffering from cholera, but this is 
not convenient for administration, and in many cases 
the patient is too exhausted to receive the treatment. 
The mode of applying heat here proposed, however, 
is equally efficient, and combined with the appli¬ 
cation of ice to the spine, we believe would prove 
a most efficacious means of combating this dread 
disease. 


A New Way of Catching Consumption. — A for¬ 
eign physician reports a case of consumption in a 
musician which seemed to be due to the use of a 
trumpet previously belonging to a person who had 
died of the same disease. In investigating the mat¬ 
ter, he introduced a small quantity of water into the 
tubes of the instrument. After allowing it to re¬ 
main for ten minutes, he injected a small portion 
into a guinea pig, which soon after died of tuber¬ 
culosis. 


A Sure Cure for Sea-Sickness. — At this season 
of the year, many persons are making plans for a trip 
across the ocean, and at the same time are making 
calculations on suffering, during a greater part of the 
voyage, from sea-sickness, always the bane of ocean 
travel. A fit of sea-sickness lasting from two or three 
days to a week is by no means refreshing in its effects 
upon an invalid who is traveling abroad for rest and 


recuperation. A great variety of remedies have been 
tried for the relief of this most disagreeable malady. 
With one exception, however, none of these have 
proved efficacious; but Dr. Chapman, of London, 
has proposed a remedy which is at least so effective 
as a palliative that it may be said to be almost a 
panacea. The remedy is as simple as it is effectual. 
It consists in the application to the spine of a rub¬ 
ber bag filled with ice or ice-cold water. Every ocean 
traveler should carry with him a spinal ice bag, which 
can be obtained from any dealer in rubber goods. 
Within a short time after the application, the nausea 
and vomiting ceases, and the victim of mal de mcr 
falls asleep. No harm comes from the use of ice in 
this manner. The patient does not even suffer from 
chilliness or other disagreeable sensations. If the 
application of the bag directly to the skin is found to 
produce too intense sensation of cold, it should be 
covered with one thickness of flannel. 
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Tetanus in Infancy. —A German physician has 
shown that the tetanus of very young infants is due 
to a specific germ with which the infant is infected 
through the umbilical wound, the source of infection 
usually being dirty fingers or soiled dressing. 


Cocoa. — Many people, especially invalids, use 
cocoa with the idea that it is very nourishing. 
Many physicians recommend it with the same er¬ 
roneous view. M. Carles, a French physician, has 
recently shown that this is an error. The fifty per 
cent of fat which cocoa naturally contains, must be 
almost wholly removed before it can be reduced to 
a powdered state. Any considerable quantity of 
fat left would cause the powder speedily to become 
rancid. The consequence is, that cocoa, powdered, 
is practically analogous to skimmed milk, its nutritive 
value being even less than this familiar comestible. 


To Remove a Foreign Body from the Nose.— 
The unobstructed nostril should be closed with the 
finger, and the patient made to force the breath out 
through the nose with as much force as possible, 
keeping the mouth tightly closed In order to pre¬ 
vent injury to the ears, it is a good plan to make firm 
pressure upon the openings of ooth ears during the 
expulsory effort. If this method is not efficient, it 
may be supplemented by the use of the rubber bag 
such as is used by specialists i.i treating the ears, and 
known as Politzer’s bag. Th< nozzle of this is placed 
in the unobstructed nostril, which is tightly fixed to 
the nostril, then as the patient makes an expulsory 
effort, strong rompiession is made upon the bag at 
the same time. Any suLv.ance which can be removed 
without surgical aid, car be dislodged by this method. 


Boiled Milk.— The increasing frequency of tuber¬ 
culosis in cows, and the constant infection of milk 
with microbes, by its contamination with dirt 
and excreta through the carelessness of dairymen, 
renders it important that milk should only be eaten 
after having been sterilized by boilii.g. German 
housewives always boil milk as soon a. it is re¬ 
ceived from the cow. By this means the germs are 
killed in their growth in the milk, and their produc¬ 
tion of poisonous substances is prevented. It is the 
custom at the Sanitarium, to boil all milk used upon 
the tables of both patients and helpers. For some 
years heretofore it has been the custom to boil the 
milk during the spring, summer, and fall months, but 
it is now the rule to boil it during all seasons of the 
year. It is necessary to take this precaution in ad¬ 
dition to using the greatest care that only milk from 


healthy cows is used. The idea that boiling milk 
renders it in any degree less wholesome as food, is 
an error; boiled milk is really more digestible than 
unboiled milk. 


To Stop the Nosebleed.— Bleeding from the nose 
occurs in the majority of cases either from the sides 
of the septum, or the outer walls of the front portion 
of the nose. All that is necessary to stop the bleed¬ 
ing is to make pressure upon the bleeding point. 
This can be done by continuous pressure with the 
thumb and finger. The pressure should be applied . 
from above downward, and the nose should be grasped 
close up to the “bridge,” or bony part. Firm com¬ 
pression should be continued for at least ten or fifteen 
minutes, and when it is removed, the nose should not 
be cleared, as this would remove the clot, and so start 
the bleeding afresh. An ingenious country doctor 
keeps a wooden clothespin to use for this purpose, and 
an eminent physician asserts that in twenty years* 
practice he has not found a case which did not read¬ 
ily yield to the employment of this simple means. 


The Dangers of Dirt.— An Italian physician 
has recently been investigating the dust gathered from 
the pavement of the barracks. He inoculated fifteen 
guinea pigs with this dust, all of which died with 
tetanus, or lockjaw, within a week. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that house dust may be the cause of lockjaw, 
rather than nerve irritation, as has been heretofore 
supposed. It seems, in fact, probable that this dis¬ 
ease is due to infection of the wound with dirt from 
the ground, floors, or other similar sources. Apropos 
of the subject we quote the following paragraph from 
the Sanitary Inspector: — 

*• This may all be taken as again emphasizing the 
importance of 'Manliness, and of the danger from 
dirt. Modern surgery has learned the fateful signifi¬ 
cance of filth, the dire consequences which may fol¬ 
low a trace of dirt upon the hands, beneath the nails, 
upon the bandages ; and outside the medical ranks it 
should be common knowledge, not only that wounds 
are to be guarded from any possible source of pollu¬ 
tion, but that infection comes not always directly from 
sijK to well. The half-washed hands of the nurse 
may carry the germ of typhoid fever from the patient 
to her own food or to that of others ; the hand soiled 
with tuberculous expectoration needs more than a 
careless washing to free it from the possibility of car¬ 
rying infection; the emanations from a case of scarlet 
ever or diphtheria may be absorbed by the milk 
placed too near the sick room, and so carry disease 
ant ieath to distant homes. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inhalation of Spice Dust. — F. B. works in a 
wholesale spice house, and is constantly inhaling the 
dust of pepper, cinnamon, allspice, cloves, mustard, 
etc., which causes him to sneeze and blow his nose 
a great deal. He inquires: “i. Is this injurious, in 
your opinion? 2. Will it tend to shorten life? 0 

Arts .— 1. The atmosphere of such a place cannot 
be considered perfectly wholesome. 2. So far as it 
has any influence whatever, it must have a tendency 
to shorten life ; yet it is not probable that the effects 
resulting from the inhalation of the odors of pepper 
and other condiments is as likely to do harm as cak¬ 
ing these articles into the stomach. 


The Loosening and Dropping Out of Sound 
Teeth. — S. D. P. is fifty years old, and has not seen 
a sick day since boyhood. Has always been very 
particular regarding his diet, on account of a tendency 
toward constipation. During the last ten years he 
has lost five sound teeth, which apparently loosened 
and dropped out of their own accord. He asks *. 
“ 1. What is the cause of this? 2. Is there anything 
I can do to prevent it?'* 

Ans. —1. Probably the dropping out of the teeth was 
due to the tartar about them causing gradual absorp¬ 
tion of the gums, and finally of the bony process which 
supports the teeth. 2. Call upon a dentist to have 
the teeth thoroughly cleaned and the tartar removed. 


Purification of the Blood — Treatment for 
Pimples, etc. — M. R. is troubled with pimples and 
boils breaking out continually upon the face, although 
she is careful of her diet, and takes regular exercise. 
She asks: “1. Might not the taking of Hood’s Sar¬ 
saparilla, clover tea, charcoal tablets, or senna and 
dandelion, help to purify the blood? 2. Should I 
bathe my face in hot or cold water? 3. Is there any 
soap or wash that you can recommend? 4. What 
particular diet is best for me ? 5. What is your opin¬ 
ion of meat, tomatoes, cucumbers, and corn, as arti¬ 
cles of food?” 

A ns .— 1. The blood will not be purified by putting 
things into it, but by getting something out of it. 
The only way to purify the blood is by the use of 
pure food, abundant water-drinking, exercise, and 
baths. 2. As a rule it is best to bathe the face in 
cold water. 3. Good castile soap is the besc kind 
of soap with which we are acquainted. 4. A diet of 
fruits, grains, and milk is the best for producing pure 
blood. 5. Meat is unnecessary as an article of diet, 


and has a tendency to clog the system with impuri¬ 
ties. Cucumbers contain so little nourishment that 
they are not worth eating ; in the form of pickles 
they are Indigestible. 


Hoarseness and Cough. —Some one asks, ft What 
is the first thing to do when a severe hoarseness or 
cough sets in ? ” 

A ns .—Take a warm bath, and go to bed. Drink 
plenty of hot water to promote activity of the skin. 
Inhale, if you can, a saline spray, either chlorate of 
potash or common salt in the proportion of a tea¬ 
spoonful to a pint of water. Follow with fomenta¬ 
tions to the throat. Keep to your bed, and continue 
this treatment for a couple of days, if the attack is se¬ 
vere. Starve yourself for a day or two, taking noth¬ 
ing but hot water and fruit. 


Pain in Lower Bowels. — A. H., Ga., has suffered 
for months from a more or less constant and severe 
pain in lower portion of bowels. Pain is worst when 
walking long distances. Is a vegetarian, but is can¬ 
vassing, and therefore obliged to eat such food as he 
can procure. His bowels have never been otherwise 
than regular in their movements. Wishes to know 
the cause of the pain, as well as a remedy. 

A ns. — The probable cause of the pain is an un¬ 
natural sensitive condition of the sympathetic nerves. 
A correct dietary is necessary for a cure. The appli¬ 
cation of heat to the painful part, and the wearing of 
a wet girdle, well covered with dry flannel, might 
prove serviceable. 


Warts—Nasal Catarrh. — K. R., Cal., inquires :• 
“1. What causes warts on the hands? and what will 
remove them ? 2. Please give the cause and the cure 

of nasal catarrh ? ” 

A ns. —i. Warts are due to an increase in size of 
the papillae of the skin. It is believed by some that 
they are due to germs. They can be removed by 
cutting out, or by means of a strong caustic. The 
daily application of strong acetic acid will soften 
them so that they can be rubbed off. Acid nitrate 
of mercury or nitric acid, properly used, will destroy 
them. 2. We refer the questioner to the little work 
entitled “Ten Lectures on Nasal Catarrh,” which 
can be obtained of the Good Health Publishing Com¬ 
pany, postpaid, on receipt of seventy-five cents. It 
would be impossible to answer the question satis¬ 
factorily in this department. 








TOO GREAT VARIETY. 


Simplicity of diet should be a point of first con¬ 
sideration with all persons upon whom falls the re¬ 
sponsibility of providing the family bills of fare, since 
the simplest foods are, as a rule, the most healthful. 
Variety is needed ; that is, a judicious mingling of 
fruits, grains, and vegetables ; but the general tend¬ 
ency is to supply our tables with too many kinds and 
to prepare each dish in the most elaborate manner, 
until, in many households, the cooking of food has 
come to be almost the chief end of life. While the 
preparation of food should be looked upon as of 
so much importance as to demand the most care¬ 
ful consideration and thought as to its suitability, 
wholesomeness, nutritive qualities, and digestibility, 
it should by no means be made to usurp the larger 
share of one’s time when simpler foods and less labor 
would afford the partakers equal nourishment and 
strength. 

Eating simply for the gratification of taste is 
a degrading custom. A great variety of foods at 
one meal exerts a potent influence in creating a love 
of eating, and is likewise a constant temptation to 
overeat. Let us have well-cooked, nutritious, and 
palatable food, and plenty of it; variety from day 
to day, but not too great a variety at each meal. 

The prevalent custom of loading the table with a 


great number of viands, upon occasions when guests 
are to be entertained in our homes, is one to be 
deplored, since it is neither conducive to good 
health nor necessary to good cheer, but on the 
contrary is so laborious and expensive a practice 
that many are debarred from social intercourse be¬ 
cause they cannot afford to entertain after the fash¬ 
ion of their neighbors. Upon this subject a well- 
known writer has aptly said : “ Simplify cookery, 
thus reducing the cost of living, and how many 
longing individuals would thereby be enabled to af¬ 
ford themselves the pleasure of culture and social 
intercourse. When the barbarous practice of stuff¬ 
ing one’s guests shall have been abolished, a social 
gathering will not then imply, as it does now, hard 
labor, expensive outlay, and dyspepsia. Perhaps 
when that time arrives, we shall be sufficiently civ¬ 
ilized to demand pleasures of a higher sort. True, 
the entertainments will then, in one sense, be more 
costly, as culture is harder to come by than cake. 
The profusion of viands now heaped upon the table, 
betrays poverty of the worst sort. Having nothing 
better to offer, we offer victuals ; and this we do with 
something of that complacent, satisfied air with which 
some more Northern tribes present their tidbits of 
whale and walrus.” e. e. k. 
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Boiling in strong soap suds will remove char from 
lamp burners. 


Never sacrifice the more precious things — time, 
health, temper, strength—in attempting to save the 
less precious, — money. 


If matting, counterpanes, or bedspreads have oil 
spots on them, wet with alcohol, rub with hard soap, 
and then rinse with clear cold water. 


A Few Hints on House-Cleaning. — From sev¬ 
eral years of observation of the different methods 
employed by women in their annual house-cleaning, 
we are convinced that most of them make themselves 
a great deal of unnecessary hard work when putting 
their “ houses in order.” The usual way is to go at 
it as if the fate of the nation depended on having it 
done at a certain time. ‘‘Taking it leisurely” is some¬ 
thing they do not seem to think of. We know one 
woman who has completely revolutionized the old 
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system. She begins with the closets. She empties 
one at a time, cleans it and its contents, returns them 
to it, and goes on to the next, never hurrying the 
work, and consequently never making herself sick by 
overdoing, as so many women do every spring. When 
the closets are in order, she begins with the rooms, 
taking those upstairs first, one at a time, and working 
her way down to the cellar. There is no bustle, no 
confusion, and no “ picked-up ” meals. 

When the house is cleaned in this leisurely fashion, 
it is easy to get the men to help put up shades and 
curtains, because they do not get " out of sorts” from 
the general topsy-turvy condition of things. When 
the work is completed, the woman of the house is not 
“all used up.” She may be tired — without doubt 
she is — but she soon rests up, and is all right again, 
while in many cases the woman who cleans house 
in the old fashion, pays for her over-zealous ambition 
by sickness brought on by not working according 
to her strength.— Sel. 


Flatirons never retain the heat again sc well after 
having been once red hot, and will always be rough. 
Do not keep them on the stove when not needed, but 
after using stand them on end upon the shelf. 


Care of Oilcloth.— A good serviceable oilcloth 
is one of the best of floor coverings for some pur¬ 
poses, and it can with but little effort and strength, 
be kept in excellent condition, and it can also be as 
easily destroyed with improper care. A few bad 
washings will do more harm than can ever be rem¬ 
edied, therefore it is especially important that the 
oilcloth be washed properly. 

If you would have your oilcloth looking clean and 
bright, never use a mop when washing it, as this is 
sure to leave it grimy and streaky. Have a pail of 
clean, lukewarm water or milk and water, and use 
two clean flannel cloths, one for a wash cloth and 
one to wipe with. Go over the whole surface of the 
oilcloth, washing a small space at a time, and drying 
it thoroughly. When dried well, warm some linseed 
oil, and with a soft cloth rub it over the oilcloth, 
using a very little oil and rubbing it in well. This will 
improve the appearance of the cloth wonderfully. 
If linseed oil is not convenient, kerosene may be 
used, but linseed is much the better for this pur¬ 
pose. Equal quantities of beeswax and linseed oil 
melted together is used by many as a good dressing 
for oilcloth, applying it the same as the plain oil. a 
little at a time.— Boston Budget. 


SOME SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Mixed Mush. —Into a quart of boiling water stir 
three fourths of a cup of crushed wheat and one 
fourth cup of oatmeal well mixed together. Cook 
in a double boiler in the same manner as other 
grains. 


Banana Dessert. —Heat a quart of milk in a 
double boiler to boiling temperature ; add one fourth 
of a cup of sugar and four tablespoonfuls of corn¬ 
starch rubbed smooth in a little cold milk. Cook 
until it thickens, then set aside to cool. When nearly 
cold, add three thinly sliced bananas. Serve with 
whipped cream, flavored with orange or lemon. 


Spinach. —Carefully examine the leaves, discarding 
all that are bruised or diseased. Wash thoroughly 
through several waters, and cook in a double boiler 
without the addition of fluid. Spinach is best thus 
cooked in its own juices. When tender, if contain¬ 
ing too much liquor, drain in a colander ; chop fine 
and serve hot with a dressing of lemon juice, or if 
preferred, it may be reheated in cream, and seasoned 
with salt or a very little sugar. 


Granola Crust.— For pies made of sifted prunes, 
apricots, dried peaches, apples, and similar dried 
fruits, requiring an under crust only, the prepared 
granola manufactured by the Sanitarium Food Co., 
makes a superior crust. To prepare, moisten with 
thin sweet cream or rich milk,—one half cup of cream 
for every two thirds cup of granola is about the right 
proportion, and will make sufficient crust for one pie. 
Flour the board thickly, and lift the moistened gra¬ 
nola upon it, spreading it as much as possible with 
the hands. Dredge flour over the top, and roll out 
gently, without turning, to the required size. The 
material being coarse and granular, will break apart 
easily, but may be as easily pressed together with the 
fingers. Change the position of the rolling pin often 
in order to shape the crust without moving. When 
well rolled, carefully slip a stiff paper under the whole, 
first loosening from the board with a knife if neces¬ 
sary, and lift it gently onto the pan. Press together 
any cracks formed, trim around the edges, fill, and 
bake at once. Use just the least flour possible in 
preparing this crust, and fill and bake as soon as made, 
before the moisture has become absorbed. 






LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ Looking Forward for Young Men ; Their In¬ 
terest and Success,” by Rev. George Sumner 
Weaver, D. D., 21S pp., cloth. Fowler &: Wells Co., 
Publishers, New York. A series of very excellent 
lectures — sixteen in number — written originally by 
a popular New England pastor for the young men of 
his congregation, but finally gathered up into book 
form to be sent abroad to a wider audience. 


The Cultivator and Country Gentleman is an old, es¬ 
tablished weekly newspaper, devoted to agricultural, 
horticultural, and stock-raising interests, having also 
a cosy corner for the home and fireside. First-class 
in every respect, its columns are filled with matter of 
which no land owner, large or small, can afford to 
be ignorant. Luther Tucker & Son, Editors and 
Proprietors, Albany, N. Y. 


The May installment of Our Little Ones and The 
Nursery seems a particularly worthy number of this 
popular little magazine. Instructive without being 
dry or dull, simple and pure without being weak or 
silly — it affords an admirable combination of enter¬ 
taining matter for the little folks who do not prove 
unmindful or unappreciative. $1.50 a year. Russell 
Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The Bacteriological World is a monthly illustrated 
journal of over three hundred pages, devoted to the 
study of micro-organisms and diseases of parasitic 
origin. It is edited by Paul Paquin, M. D., V. M., 
Director Bacteriological Laboratory, Missouri State 
University, who reckons among his collaborators the 
name of Paul Gibier, as well as many others of wide 
medical or scientific reputation. $3.00 per year. 
Address, Bafteriological Worlds Columbia, Mo. 


“Biography ok Dio Lewis, M. D.,” by Mary F. 
Eastman, 400 pp., cloth. Fowler & Wells Co., Pub¬ 
lishers. Beginning with his early boyhood, the story 
of Dr. Lewis’s useful life has been here well told. 
The author, too, has placed before us the man, gentle, 
social, kindly, his large heart and abounding sympa¬ 
thies ever alive to the needs of his fellows, his active 
and original mind ever occupied with plans for their 
bettering. Apart from this, the biography possesses 
another and added interest, since no history of Dr. 
Lewis’s life could be written without giving also the 
history of the most remarkable temperance movement 
of the age,— the woman’s crusade of 1873, which 


he was the prime mover, and identified with it from 
its inception to its close; the unique plan of whose 
campaign, also, was of his own devising. Known in 
both hemispheres as teacher, writer, lecturer, philan¬ 
thropist, the friend of woman, and one whose voice 
was always lifted against wrong-doing, Dio Lewis 
will not soon be forgotten. And truly this book — 
from first to last a labor of love — will help to keep 
his memory green. 


The April number of the Jen ness- Miller Magazine 
contains many good things, and the opening paper, 
“ Physical Culture,” by Malcolm Davenant, is one of 
them. There is a fine paper of liberal research, by 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, showing how the manner 
of its decorations hand down the history of a nation, 
as the arrangement of one’s room might reveal the 
life of the individual. “ Normal Woman” is one of 
a series of articles on the physical evils of modern 
dress, coupled with conventional restrictions, com¬ 
piled from the best authorities. There are also, 
“ Baby’s Inherent Rights,” fi Cycling as an Exercise,” 
besides papers on artistic dress and needle-work, 
most of which are amply illustrated. An excellent 
article in the department, “The Doings of Busy Wo¬ 
men,’’ is the report of the National Woman’s Coun¬ 
cil, in Washington, by Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby. 
The Jenness-Miller Publishing Co., 363 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


St. Nicholas for the month of flowers opens with 
the unique little poem, “Morning,” by Emily Dick¬ 
inson, followed by a stirring illustrated ballad of 
“The Siege of Calais,” by Nora Perry, so perfect in 
its measure and so spirited in its action that one can 
almost hear the blare of trumpets and triumphant 
note of bugles rising high as King Edward and his 
glittering line — “ Rode into the sunset red.” There 
is, also, the second paper of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s “Land of Pluck,”—so “taking” in its way 
that many of the elders will be won from their big 
histories, cyclopedias, and tables of statistics, by the 
charm of its freshness. Other good things follow — 
so many we have no space to enumerate — new in¬ 
stallments of entertaining serials, useful and scientific 
articles, dainty conceits, merry jingles, and each lit 
up by pictures, grave, gav, fanciful, or realistic. 
Surely, no young subscriber will willingly lay down 
St. Nicholas until he or she has read through its last 
item. The Century Company, Union Square, New 
York. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


The editor is absent as this number goes to press, attending 
the annual meeting of the American Medical Association, at 
Washington, D. C. 

* * 

* 

The readers of Good Health will notice a new name 
among the contributors to the journal, Dr. J. H. Neall. We 
are glad to announce that the doctor has determined to devote 
his energies to the development and promulgation of the prin¬ 
ciples which have so long been advocated by this journal. We 
feel sure that our readers will peruse with pleasure the contri¬ 
butions which they will frequently find from his pen in the 
future columns of Good Health. 

* * 

* 

The Board of Trustees who have in charge the selection of 
the site and erection of the James White Memorial Home, have 
purchased a beautiful site about one half mile from the Sanita¬ 
rium. It is in full view of the Sanitarium,and overlooks many 
miles of most beautiful surrounding country. The site is one 
of the most picturesque which could be found anywhere, not 
being an even plane, but presenting several large remarkable 
depressions separated by ridges wide enough for beautiful 
drives. At one end there is a very excellent situation for the 
main building. The surroundings are all that could be desired. 
A large amount of land has been purchased, to afford ample room 
for such agricultural operations as may be carried on advan¬ 
tageously in connection with the Home. 

There are many hundred cases which need immediate atten¬ 
tion. and it is hoped that the work of collecting the necessary 
means for the enterprise may be carried forward with vigor, 
that work may be begun upon the building at an early day. 

* * 

* 

The Organization of a Vegetarian Club. —At a meeting 
held a few evenings ago, in the lecture room of the Hospital, 
the subject of vegetarianism was enthusiastically discussed. A 
considerable number of persons gave their experience in the 
practical application of vegetarian principles, some present 
having been rigid vegetarians for more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. Nearly a hundred persons signed the following pledge, 
and a committee was appointed to draft a Constitution and By- 
Laws for the organization of a vegetarian club which will hold 
monthly meetings. 

vegetarian pledge op the international health and 
temperance association. 

I hereby promise to abstain from the use of flesh food , and to 
avoid taking the life of animats, except under circumstances which 
render these acts necessary. 

Signed, . 

The readers of Goon Health will hear more of the proceed¬ 
ings of this organization in the future, as it promises to engage 
in active work in the promulgation of the principles which it 
represents. 

* * 

7 * 

The second session of the Sanitarium Medical Missionary 
School closed April 19. Thirty-six persons were granted cer¬ 
tificates for the completion of courses of preparation for vari¬ 
ous lines of medical missionary work. The following is a list 
of names of those who were granted certificates : 

W. N. Hyatt, H. W. Reed, Miss Evora Bucknum, Miss Eva 
Wick, Mrs. D H Kress, Miss Laura Bee, Mrs W N. Hyatt, 


Mrs. C. E. Hutchins, Miss Carrie Bond, Mrs. D. A. Fitch, Mrs. 
Mina Babcock, Minnie Prince, Sara Hutchins, Eliza Jones, 
Fannie Bogue, Mrs. Franc Nielson, Carrie Goddard, Stella 
Colvin, Oscar Emery, Geo. W. Spies, M. E. McMeans, W. D. 
Me Mickle, Geo Miller, Mrs. Geo. Miller, Mrs. H. W. Reed, 
Mrs. L. A. Wing, Mrs. M. D. Mattson, S. W. Armor, Gertrude 
Gifford, I. A. Cleveland, E. M. Woolgar, U. T. Cady, Hattie 
Matteson, J. B. Johnson, Robert Young, Mrs. Gillespie. 

The success of this school has been far beyond the expecta¬ 
tion of those who have been chiefly interested in the enterprise. 
The work already done by those who have taken the course of 
preparation has been productive of most excellent results, and 
the larger and more efficiently trained corps of workers now- 
entering the field promise well for the future of this new line 
of philanthropic effort. The purpose of the Sanitarium Medi¬ 
cal Missionary School is to prepare young men and women to 
labor in the capacity of what might be termed Sanitary Evan¬ 
gelists. Those who are qualified to do so will labor as lecturers, 
teachers of cooking-schools, organizers of physical-culture and 
dress-reform clubs, and in whatever way opportunity may offer 
for the advancement of the principles of hygienic and sanitary 
reform. The many calls for such laborers which are constantly 
received by the Executive Committee of the International 
Health and Temperance Association, indicates that there is an 
urgent demand for work of this kind, and it is hoped that a still 
larger number of young men and women may be found to en¬ 
list in this interesting and most beneficent labor. 

-JVTrs. Kress, one of the graduates of the Sanitarium Medical 
Missionary School, is already at work with success, in the city 
of Greenville, Michigan. She reports a physical-culture class 
of one hundred, composed of the leading ladies of the city. 
She is also carrying on two cooking-schools, both of which are 
very largely attended. r-Mrs. Kress is a person likely to succeed 
in w hatever she undertakes, and we are not surprised that she 
is making a success of the work to which she has devoted her 
life We hope there will soon be many similar workers in the 
field. 

* * 

* 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. — Electric- 
lighted and steam-heated vestibuled trains, with Westinghouse 
air signals, between Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, daily. 
Electric-lighted and steam-heated vestibuled trains between 
Chicago, Council Bluffs, and Omaha, daily. Through vesti¬ 
buled sleeping-cars, daily, between Chicago, Butte, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Portland, Ore. Solid trains between Chicago and 
principal points in Northern Wisconsin, and the Peninsula of 
Michigan. Daily trains between St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Kansas City, via the Hedrick route. Through sleeping-cars, 
daily, between St. Louis, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

The finest dining-cars in the world. The best sleeping-cars. 
Electric reading lamps in the berths. 6,100 miles of road in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis¬ 
souri, South Dakota, and North Dakota. Everything first-class. 
First-class people patronize first-class lines. 

Ticket agents everywhere sell tickets over the Chicago. 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. 

* * 

* 

A Heavy Blow to the Book Trust. —Some six months ago 
we began the publication of our reprint of the famous Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica in 25 Volumes, which we issued at $1.50 per 
volume . The price of the English edition always has been 



PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT, 


and still is $8.00 per volume, and the Scribner edition $5.00 
per volume in the cheapest binding. That the public appre¬ 
ciate so great a bargain is shown by the fact that over half a 
million volumes of this reprint have been sold in less than six 
months. 

This elegant new edition we still offer at the same price, 
$1.50 per volume. This is the greatest bargain ever known in 
books. Better still, we will deliver the set complete on small 
easy payments , to suit the convenience of customers. 

Remember this is not an abridgement, but the great Edin¬ 
burgh ninth edition, reproduced page for page, with important 
articles on American subjects rewritten to date by eminent 
American authors, and new maps, later and better than in 
any other edition. 

Special Offer. —We claim that our reprint compares favora¬ 
bly with the high priced editions in every respect, and in re¬ 
spect to maps, and strength and beauty of bindings, is superior 
to them. In order that this claim may be tested by a personal 
inspection we make the following proposition : We will furnish 
volume I. at 60 cts. —a fraction of actual cost — if sent by ex¬ 
press. Add 40 cts. postage, if wanted by mail. Amount paid 
for Volume I. will be credited on price of set, when ordered. 

R. S. Peale & Co., 

315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

* * 

* 

To California, Oregon, Washington, and other Western 
Points, in Pullman Colonist Sleepers. —The constant de¬ 
mand of the public traveling to the far West, for a comfortable, 
and at the sam 4 * time an economical mode of traveling, has led 
to the establishment of what is known as Pullman Colonist 
Sleepers. 

These cars are built on the same general plan as the regular 


first-class Pullman Sleeper, the only difference being that 
they are not upholstered. 

These cars are furnished complete, with good comfortable 
hair mattresses, warm blankets, snow-white linen, curtains 
which secure to the occupant of a berth as much privacy as is 
to be had in first-class sleepers, plenty of towels, combs, 
brushes, etc. There are also separate toilet rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen, and smoking is absolutely prohibited. 

Each car is in charge of an experienced, uniformed, Pullman 
porter, who is required to keep the car in good order, and to 
look after the wants and comfort of passengers. 

Another fact not to be overlooked is, that these Pullman 
Colonists Sleepers are attached to the daily fast express trains, 
thus enabling passengers occupying these cars to make the 
same time as occupants of first-class Pullman Sleepers. 

Passengers holding both first and second class tickets are al 
lowed to ride in these cars. 

A charge of $3>oo for a lower or upper double berth is made 
between Council Bluffs, Omaha, or Kansas City, and San Fran¬ 
cisco or Portland. Fifty cents per berth, per night, between 
intermediate stations. 

For those furnishing their own bedding, free berths are 
given in Pullman Colonist Cars running between Council 
Bluffs, Kansas City, and Portland. 

The Pullman Colonist Sleeper is especially commended for 
the use of the homeseeker who is moving to the West with his 
family, and who desires comfortable sleeping accommodations 
en route, but cannot afford to pay the first-class Pullman 
sleeping-car fare. 

For matter descriptive of any State or Territory through 
which the Union Pacific runs, or for rates, time of trains, etc . 
etc., apply to D. W. Johnston, Mich. Pass. Agt., 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Unfermented Wine. 


-- 

We are prepared to furnish a Fine Quality 
of unfermented wine, for 

Sacramental or Medicinal Purposes, 

Guaranteeing the same to be made from line 
table grapes, to be strictly unfermented, and 
free from any chemical preservative. This 
wine is put up in bottles hermetically sealed, 
and will keep indefinitely. 

The method of preservation retains 
the Natural, Delicious Flavor of the 
Grape, unimpaired, ami there is no "bet¬ 
ter appetizer or -more healthful tonic 
for a chronic invalid or a. convalescent 
from any acute disease. 

- 4, - 



PUT UP IN PINT BOTTLES. 


PRICE : 

Single bottles, ..50 Cts. 

In ruses of one dozon bottles (pinto), . . $5.00 

Shipped, securely packed, to any ad¬ 
dress, on receipt of price. 


Sanitarium Food Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CH. MARCHAND'S 


Peroxide of Hydrogen, 

(MEDICINAL) Ha O2 (ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS.) 


I« rapidly growing In favor with I he 
ruedfeal profession. It h the most 
powenfiil aniiftcptic* known, almost 
tadelosa, and odorless. 

Tills remedy la not a Nostrum. 



Can be taken Internally or applied ex¬ 
ternally with perfect safety. Its 
curative properties are positive, and 
its strength and purity can always 
be relied upon. 


A REMEDY FOR 

DIPHTHERIA ; CROUP ; SORF. THROAT, and all inflammatory diseases of the throat. 


OPINION 01 THE PROFESSION. 


Dr. Geo. B. Hope, Surgeon Metropolitan Throat Hospital, 
Professor Diseases of Throat, University of Vermont, writes 
in an article headed “ Some Clinical Features of Diphtheria, 
and the treatment by Peroxide of Hydrogen ” {N. Y. Medical 
Record , October 18 ,* 1888 ). Extract: 

“ . . . On account of their poisonous or irritant nature 

the active germicides have a utility limited particularly to 
surface or open wound applications, and their free use in 
reaching diphtheritic formations iu the mouth or throat, 
particularly in children, is, unfortunately, not within the 
range of systematic treatment. Iu Peroxide of Hydrogen, 
however, it, is confidently believed will be found, if not a 
specific, at least the most efficient topical agent in destroying 
the contagious element and limiting the spread of its forma¬ 
tion, and at the same time a remedy which may be employed 
in the most thorough manner without dread of producing 
any vicious constitutional t-ffect. . . . 

“ In all the cases treated (at the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital), a fresh, standard Marchand preparation of fifteen 
volumes was that on which the experience of the writer has 
been based. . . . 

“ A steady, coarse spray, with an air pressure of twenty 
pounds or more, will in a few moments’ time produce a 
more positive action than prolonged efforts to reach the fauces 
by means of cotton applicators. The force of the spray should 
be sufficient to cleanse at once the surface accumulations, as 
it destroys the necrosial elements with which it conies in con¬ 
tact. In this manner the removal of the debris aud the action 
on the deeper structures go hand in hand. . . . 

“ How frequently the treatment is to be followed up depends 
to a considerable extent on the density as well as the area of 
the surface involved. It may he said, however, that two 
applications a day, in the great majority of cases, should be 
sufficient, if thoroughly performed, to*arrest all danger of 
extension and accomplish the gradual resolution of the local 
formation. . . .” 

Dr. E. R. Squibb, of Brooklyn, writes as follows in an 
article beaded “On the Medical Uses of Hydrogen Peroxide ” 
( Qaillard'% Medical Journal , March, 1889 , *p. 267 ), read before 
the Kings County Medical Association, February 5 , 1889 :— 


“Throughout the discussion upon diphtheria very little 
has been said of the use of the Peroxide of Hydrogen, or 
hydrogen dioxide ; yet it is perhaps the most powerful of all 
disinfectants and antiseptics, acting both chemically and 
mechanically upon all excretions and secretions, so as to 
thoroughly change their character aud reactions instantly. 
The few physicians who have used it in such diseases as 
diphtheria, scarlatina, small-pox, and upon all diseased sur¬ 
faces. whether of skin or mucous membrane, have uniformly 
spoken well of it so far as this writer knows, and perhaps the 
reason why it is not more used is that it is so little known 
and its nature and action so little understood. . . . 

“ For example, some albuminoids are iustantly changed by 
contact with hydrogen dioxide, as is shown by rinsing the 
mouth with a dilute solution, when the albuminoid matters 
of the secretions are at once coagulated. Then, as all virus 
is albuminoid, whether propagative or not, it is destroyed or 
by coagulation rendered inert by simple contact with this 
agent, just, as it is by contact with corrosive sublimate. This 
simple experiment of rinsing the mouth with a dilute solu¬ 
tion of hydrogen dioxide and examining the discharged liquid 
can hardly fail to convince auy one of the destructive potency 
of this active oxygen on some albuminoids, and of its thor¬ 
oughly cleansing effects upon the mucous surfaces. 

“ Now, if diphtheria be at first a local disease, and be auto- 
infectious ; that is, if it be propagated to the general organism 
by a contagious virus located about the tonsils, and if this 
virus be, as it really is, an albuminoid substance, it may and 
will be destroyed by this agent upon a sufficient and a suffi¬ 
ciently repeated contact. . . . 

“ A child’s nostrils, pharynx and mouth may be flooded 
every two or three hours, or oftener, from a proper spray 
apparatus with a two volume solution without force, and with 
very little discomfort; and any solution which finds its way 
into the larynx or stomach is beneficial rather than harmful, 
and thus the effect of corrosive sublimate is obtained without 
its risks or dangers. . . 

Further on Dr. Squibb mentions that Charles Marchand 
is one of the oldest and best makers of Peroxide of Hydrogen, 
aud one who supplies it to all parts of the country. 


CAUTION.—I would earnestly impress upon the profession the very great importance of prescribing only my 
Peroxide of Hydrogen (Medicinal), from which all hurtful chemicals have been eliminated. By specifying in your prescrip¬ 
tions “ Ch. Marchand’s Peroxide of Hydrogen (Medicinal), n which is sold only in Uj-lb., t£-lb.,*and 1 lb. bottles, bearing my 
label and signature, you will never be imposed upou. Never sold ir bulk. Prepared only by 

A book containing full explanations concerning the therapeutical applications 
of both Ch. Marchand’s Peroxide of Hydrogen (Medicinal* and Glycozone, 
with opinions of the profession, will be mailed to physicians free cf charge on 
application. 

Mention this publication. 

Chemist and Graduate of the “ Ecole Centrale des A rts et Manufactures de Paris ( France\ 
SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 



Laboratory, io West Fourth Street, New York. 













New Temperance Charts. 


By J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., 


A FTER a careful study for several years of the Physical Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco upon the human body, with unusually favorable opportunities 
for observation through post-mortem examinations, chemical analyses, and microscopical investigations, the author has prepared, by the aid of 
the best artists to be secured, a series of COL^ORIiD which depict in the most graphic manner possi¬ 

ble, the ravages of alcohol among the delicate structures of the human body. The following is a list of what is exhibited by the several charts:— 


Plate i. The Alcohol Family. 

Plate 2. A Healthy Stomach. 

Plate 3. Stomach of a Moderate Drinker. 
Plate 4. Stomach of a Hard Drinker. 

Plate 5. Stomach in Delirium Tremens. 

Plate 6. Cancer of the Stomach. 

Plate 7. A.— Healthy Nerve Cells. B.— Fatty 
Degeneration of Nerve Cells. C. —Healthy Blood. 
D.— Blood of an Habitual Smoker. E. —Blood of a 
Drunkard. F.— Blood Destroyed by Alcohol. G .— 
The Drunkard’s Ring. H. —Healthy Nerve Fibres. 
/.—Fatty Degeneration of Nerve Fibres. — 
Healthy Muscle Fibres. K .—Fatty Degeneration of 
Muscle Fibres 

Plate 8 Smoker’s Cancer. A Rum Blossom. 
A Healthy Brain A Drunkard’s Brain. A Healthy 
Heart. A Drunkard's Heart. 

Plate 9 A. A Healthy Lung. B.— Drunkard's 
Consumption D.—K Healthy Kidney, it.—En¬ 
larged Fate* Kidney of Beer-Drinker. F. —Atro¬ 
phied Kidm-t of Gin-Drinker. G .—Healthy Liver. 



//.—Liver of Drunkard, Showing Nutmeg Degener¬ 
ation. /.—Magnified Section of Fatty Liver of 
Drunkard. J. —View of an Eye Diseased from the 
Use of Tobacco and Whisky. AT—View of the In¬ 
terior of a Healthy Eye. 

Plate 10. Alcoholic Drinks, showing the per¬ 
centage of Alcohol contained in the common Alco¬ 
holic Beverages. Adulterants of Alcoholic Drinks, 
showing a list of poisons used in adulterating the 
various liquors. Sphygmographic Tracings of the 
Pulse, showing the effects of Alcohol and Tobacco 
upon the pulse. A .—Pulse of a Healthy Person. 
B.— Pulse of a Moderate Drinker. C—Pulse of a 
Drunkard. D.— Pulse of an Old Tobacco-User. E. 
Pulse of a Young Smoker. 

Statistics of Stimulants and Narcotics. A diagram 
exhibiting in a graphic way the fact that the annual 
cost of Alcoholic Drinks, Tobacco, Rum, Tea and 
Coffee, exceeds the cost of Bread, Meat, Clothing, 
Education and Missions. 


Nothing so Complete in this line has ever been attempted before . 


These ten charts constitute a most powerful 


temperance lecture, the impressions of which will not be easily forgotten . 


The accompanying cut illustrates a novel arrangement for exhibiting charts, which is now furnished with this series of charts when desired. It works 
to a charm, and is just the thing for lecturers. It is only tiecessary to set it on a stand or table, and in two minutes it can be made ready for operation. 
It can be operated in either direction equally well. Each set of charts is accompanied by a Key and a stenographic report of a lecture from the charts 
delivered by Dr. Kellogg at the Lake Bluff Temperance Convocation. 

Price of Charts on common rollers , $12,00 ; Case extra, $1,25 ; Charts with Exhibitor, $15.00. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE JUlil.lGHTF'UI. 

SUMMER * RESORTS 

OF 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN 

REACHED BY 

tfhe Qraitd Rapids and Indiana Railroad, 

“THE FISHING LINE." 


Mackinac Island ami the many resorts reached therefrom: 

8 ault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Les Cheneaux Islands, etc. 
Petoslcejr and Bay View; Harbor Springs, Harbor Point, 
Weqnetonsing, Charlevoix, etc., located in the immedi¬ 
ate neighborhood. 

Traverse City and neighboring resorts; Omena, Old Mis¬ 
sion, Elk Rapids, etc. 

The many lakes and streams afford the finest of fishing, 
— the brook trout-, the celebrated grayling, black bass, 
and other varieties of game fish. 

The train service of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail¬ 
road for the season of 1891, will be complete in every par¬ 
ticular. 

Through sleeping cars between Cincinnati, Petoskcy, 
and Mackinaw. Between Chicago, Petoskoy. and Macki¬ 
naw, via the Michigan Central Railroad and Kalamazoo. 
Between Detroit, Petoskey, and Mackinaw, via the Michi¬ 
gan Central Railroad and Grand Rapids. 

Tourist tickets can be purchased to any of the above 
points at reduced rates. 

For descriptive matter, time cards, and full information, 
address, C. L. Lockwood, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


fiealttj ^eiei?ee leaflets. 


The following list of twenty-five new four-page tracts deals with almost 

EVERY PHASE OF THE GREAT HEALTH QUESTION, 

including the subject of 

NARCOTICS AND STIMULANTS. 


The subject is considered from a scientific standpoint, and the arguments 
made are striking and convincing. 

Each Tract is Illustrated by a fine engraving made expressly for this 
series of tracts. They are just tho thing for general circulation by Health 
and Temperance Organizations, and are offered at very low rates. More 
than one and a quarter million of these tracts were sold in advance of pub¬ 
lication:— 


1. The Code of Health . 

2. How to Live a Century. 

3. Pure Air. 

4. How to / 'entilate a House. 

3. A Back Yard Examined, 
b. Inventory of a Cellar. 

7. What's in the Well. 

8. Cayenne and its Conveners. 
q. A Live Hog Examined. 

/o. A Peep Into a Packing-House. 
Ji. The Contents of a Tea-Pot. 

12. Tea Tasters. 

13. Tea-Drinking and Nervousness. 


t 4. Tea Topers. 

15, Tea and Tippling, 
rb. Tobacco Poisoning. 

17. A Relic of Barbarism. 

18. Tobacco Blindness. 

IQ. Science vs. Tobacco Using. 

20. The Smoke Nuisance. 

21. The Rum Family. 

22. A Drunkard's Stomach. 

23. Gin Livers. 

24. A Rum Blossom. 

23. Alcoholism. 


Put up in neat packages of 25 each. At retail, 10 cents per package; 
in lots of 100 packages or more, $5.00 per hundred; in lots of 1,000 packages, 
$3.50 per hundred. Address, 


Good Health Pub. Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MJCH. 
















ADVERTISEMENTS. 



A CHOICE LIST OF SI MMER RESORTS. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern Michi¬ 
gan, Minnesota, Iowa, and the two Dakotas, there are 
hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently fitted for 
summer homes. Among the following selected list are 
names familar to many of our readers as the perfection of 
Northern summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are wit hin a short distance from Chh-ago 
or Milwaukee, and noue of them are so far away from the 
“busy marts of civilization ” that they cannot he reached 
in a few hours of travel, by frequent trains, over the finest 
roads in the Northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, and the Milwaukee <& Northern Railroad: 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Minoequa, Wis. 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Palmyra, Wis. 

Tomahawk Lakes, Wis. 
Lakeside, Wis. 

Kilbourn City, Wis. (Dells 
the Wisconsin.) 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 

Delavan, Wis. 

Sparta, Wis. 

Pewaukee, Wis. 

Wausaukee, Wis. 


Clear Lake, Iowa. 

Lakes Okoboji, Iowa. 

Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Frontenac, Minn. 

Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 
Ortonville, Minn. 

Prior Lake, Minn. 

White Bear Lake, Minn. 
Lake Madison, So. Dakota. 
Big Stone Lake, So. Dakota. 
Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
Ontonagon, Mich. 

Mackinaw, Mich. 

Marquette, Mich. 


For detailed information, apply to any coupon ticket 
agent, or send stamp for a free illustrated tourist folder, 
to Gbo. H. He afford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
Ill., or to Harry Mercer, Michigan Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 82 Griswold St., 
Detroit, Mich. 



A Scientific, Mechuuical Journal of valuable information. All the lat¬ 
est news about Aluminum and its manufacture. Very interesting expe¬ 
riments with the new metal never before published. Bright, clean, crisp 
articles of great interest to all people. Socially, professionally, and com¬ 
mercially, strictly in accordance with u high moral standard. The 
“Aluminum Age” is one of the few Journals of very large circulation. 
Fifty Cents a year, including a pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir, with 
Lord’s Prayer engraved ; worth its weight in gold 
“The Aluminum Age” is the only paper in the land educating the ad¬ 
vancement of science in the different processes for the manufacture of 
the new metal, bringing together such new ideas from one to all in the 
profession, to create competition, simplify the production, and cheapen 
the new metal for the benefit of this country Rare inducements to 
Agents and Correspondents in every City. Advertising rates, •«& cents 
per line monthly Sample Copy Free. 

Address: ALUMINUM AGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

67 East 6th St.. Cincinnati, O. 


SCHOOL CHARTS. 

i SERIES OK TEN CUROHO LfTDOdRAPI1IC PLATES, 

Each 34x48 inches, illustrating anatomy, physiology, and hygiene in a mar* 
ner never before approached for completeness. Mounted on plain rollers, 
and in single case, on spring rollers. For circulars, address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



“COLUMBIAS” 

HICHEST CRADE ONLY. 


Catalogue Frt*e. 

nnnr tarn pn branch houses: 

rUrt Iflru. UU. 12 Warren 8t . NEW YORK. 

77 Franklin St, BOSTON. Wabwh Avc Chicago. 


K. C. ADAMS, Agent, 50 Poplar St., and 23 N. Jell. St., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH 



ROOF CRESTING. 


tees. Chairs, Etc., Wire 
Fences, and Builders’ Wire and Iron Work. 


E. T. BARNUM, 

DETROIT, MICH., 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Roof Cresting, Tower Ornaments, 
Wire Bank anti Office Railings, 
Brass Wickets, Wire and Iron Win¬ 
dow Guards, Wire Cloth, 
Window Grilles, Wire and Iron Set- 

and Iron Fences, Grave Guards, Cemetery 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Temperance Charts, 


A series of ten chromo-lithographic 
plates, illustrating the effects of alcohol 
and tobacco upon the body. Sixe, 24*37 
inches. On plain rollers, price, $10.00. 

. GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.,BattleCreek,Mich. 


|-| AVE YOUR BAGGAtSE CHECKED. 

Midland Railway of Engl and. 

Tho picturesque loute from Liverpool to London. Drawing-room saloons 
by day trains without extra charge. Fast express trains. Through tickets 
to London, Paris, or any part of Europe. Baggage checked through from 
residence or hotel in New York to hotel, residence or railway station in 
L ndon. Time tables, maps, and all information at the Company's office, 
a6i xj road way, corner of Warren St., New York. M. H. HURLEY, Agent 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 



THE SANITARIAN 

r 

Based at the outset upon medical knowledge and naval service, over an extensive field of observation in 
various climates in different quarters of the world, large experience in dealing with epidemic diseases, and 
practical sanitation for the maintenance of health under the most trying circumstances. 

" Is THE BEST Sanitary publication in America ” (Mississippi Valley Medical Monthly )/ " Easily maintains its superiority 
over all similar publications" (Medical World); and “ Has accomplished more good than all the other Sanitary papers put to¬ 
gether " (Hydraulic and Sanitary Plumber). " The Editor, Dr. A. N. BELL, is well known to the mercantile community for his 
co-operation with the merchants in quarantine reform, and to his profession as a leader in Sanitary Science" (Hew )tork Journal 

of Commerce.) 

As The Sanitarian has been hitherto, it will continue to be in the future : Devoted entirely to the pro¬ 
motion of the art and science of sanitation, mentally and physically in all their relations. It has just added 
to its attractions, beginning in November, 1890, The Transactions of the American Climatological 
Association. 

The Sanitarian will continue in its present form, 96 pages texl } monthly ; two volumes yearly. The vol¬ 
umes begin January and July ; subscription at any time. 

Terms: $4.00 a year, in advance; 35 cents a number. Sample copies, 20 cents — 

ten two-cent postage stamps. 

All communications should he addressed to the editor, 

A . N. BELL , M. D., 

• 113 A Second Place, Brooklyn, N. T. 


r 


THE NEW SELF-HEATING 

COMBINATION FOLDING BATH. 




The Neatest, Cheapest, and Latest Thing Out 
In Bath 1'utia. NO BATH-ROOM NEEDED. An 
ornament to any room. A child can operate it. 

A gas, gasoline or nil burner attached, heats 20 
gallons of water in 20 minutes. The great ex¬ 
pense of putting m heating boilers and 
ranges ai d furnaces wilh cold and hot 
water pipes, entirely done away with. 

Send for circular to 

FOLDIM BATH TUB CO., 

MARSHALL, MICH. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw 

RAIIvROAD,2^^> 

W. H. Brown, Receiver. 

Time Schedule of Passenger Trains, in effect Dec. 7, 1890. 


Going North and West. 

STATIONS. 

Going South and East. 


PM. 

4 25 
P.M. 
2.40 

A,M. 

10.20 



Ar_Allegan —Lv 

Ar..Battle Creek. Lv 

T.v Toledo ..Ar 



A.M. 

10.55 

P.M. 

12.27 

P.M. 

4.45 


A.M. 

1.45 

P.M. 

6.30 

A.M. 

12.35 

P.M. 

5.00 

P.M. 

6.50 

P M. 

3.11 

A.M. 

7 20 

. 

A.M. 

8.00 

A.M. 

5.45 

P.M. 

12.10 

Ar . ..Rrynn.Lv 

AM. 

6.20 

P.M. 

1.45 

A.M. 

11.53 

P.M. 

7.40 



Lv...Cincinnati... Ar 




Direct connections at Cincinnati with all roads diverging. Trains arrive 
and depart at Grand Central depot, Cincinnati. 

F. B. DRAKE, T. C. M. SCHINDLER, 

Gen. Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 




* 


For Sale or Exchange. 


Special Inducements are 
offered to all persons wishing 
to purchase either city or farm property in this vicinity. Call or send for 
catalogue and price list. Address, 

IT. C. lUSLOW, 

Office: 59 West Main Sl Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ten Lectures on Nasal Catarrh, 

Its Nature, Causes , Prevention, and Cure. This admirable little treatise is 
written so plainly and simply that a child can understand it, yet contains 
all that is latest and freshest in the medical world in relation to this dread 
disease — the very cream of scientific investigation. Emphatically a book 
for the people. Agents will find it an easy book to sell; in fact it will sell 
itself. Contains 120 pages, it cuts, and 7 colored plates, 
stiff covers, 75 cents. GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 



* 


je 
















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Healthful Clothing 

!F O ^ 

WOMEN AND GIRLS. 

s N@^fi\@ s or v (^o 

The undersigned are well prepared 
to supply Healthful Garments, of all 
descriptions, for Women and Girls, 
including, 

“HEALTH WAISTS 

SKIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTERS, 

UNION UNDER-FLANNELS, 
and 

Every Garment Needed 
for 

A Coynplele Outfit in Healthful Dress . 




vsiv 


Hygienic Skirt-Supporter 


U/e have also recently 
added a full liqe of tl?e 
excellent apd popular 



JEJv|Jn1ESS-/T\IL^EF? 

PATTERNS- 

Which will enable any seamstress to 
construct the most elegant and health¬ 
ful articles of dress for women and girls, 
and at a minimum cost. 



Equipoise Waist, 


Emancipation Waist ^ 

For Price List of Goods and Patterns, address, 

Sanitary 

Supply Company, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



Peerless Corset-Waist, 






















<- ADVERTISEMENTS. 



-ESTABLISHED 1844- 


SHARP & SMITH, 




^3 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Deformity Apparatus, 

Of All Descriptions, 

Artificial Limbs, 

Elastic Stockings, 

Abdominal Supporters, 

Trusses, 

Shoulder Braces, Etc., Etc., 

Family Syringes, 

Gunn's Apparatus for Club Feet. Brace for Lateral Curvatute of tbe Spine. 

Si-irgical and Veterinary Instruments. 


Michigan C entral 

•• The Niagara Falls Route*” 


Corrected Nov. 30, 1890. 


EAST. 

fMalL 

t n»y 
Express. 

•v. Shore 
Limited 

•N. Y. 
Express. 

*Atl*nllc 

Express. 

1 Kveg 

Express. 

t Kal. 
Acoom'o 

STATION#. 

Chicago. 

Michigan City 
Niles. 

am 7/6 
0 10 
10.2 

11,60 
pm 12.55 

3 10 

4 45 

6 15 
am 3.25 

am 9 00 
11 10 
pml2.45 

2.27 

3.03 

4.30 

6.9: 

6 46 
am 8.26 

pm 12/0 
1.66 
2.53 

pm 3 10 
4.18 
6.55 

7.01 

7.87 
8.52 
9.45 
10.45 
am 6.25 
9.20 
11 35 
pm 8.50 
10.67 

pm 1010 
am 12.20 

1 45 

8.35 
4.29 
6.2 
7.60 
9.20 
pm 4.55 
6.00 
lu.20 
am 7.20 
9/5 

pm 9.25 
11.25 
am 12.40 

am 2.17 

3 04 

4 45 
6.05 
7.3 > 

pm 2.16 

pm 4*50 

7 0J 

8 25 

Ealamar.oo .... 
Battle Creek... 

Jackson. 

Ann Arbor .... 

Detroit. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse . 

New York. 

Boston. 

3.58 

4.30 
6.33 
6 29 

7.30 
am 3.2. 

G.W 

8.0J 
pm 4.0 
6.00 

pm 110.05 
ami 7.15 

8.00 
9.56 
11.00 
pm 12.10 
8.3) 
11.20 
am 1.30 
9 42 
pru 2.50 

WEST. 

fMall. 

tDay 

Expresv. 

*N. Shore 
Limited. 

•Chicago 

Express 

•Paulflo 

Express. 

tK®. 

Acoom’n 

tKve'g 

rest.. 

Stations. 

Boston. 

New York. 

Syracuse. 

Rochester. 

Buffalo. 

S upon. Bridge 

pm 11 90 
am 12. 8 

am 8.80 
11.50 
pm 8.30 
10.40 
11.30 
am 12.28 

pm 2.15 
4 50 
11.66 

um 1 12 

8/5 

pm 8 00 
6.00 
am 2 10 
4.20 
6.3a 
6.25 

pm 7.00 
10.00 
am 8.00 
10.46 
11.60 
pm 12.60 

am b.45 


Detroit. 

8.90 

7 50 

9.25 

pm 1.2U 

9. 5 
10.30 

4 4' 

pm 7.45 

Ann Arbor. 

9.43 

8.56 

1\19 

2.17 

6.i8 

8.58 

Jackson. 

pm 11.25 

10.06 

11 18 

8.20 

11.50 

743 

pm 10.20 

Battle Crook.. 

.56 

11.35 

pm 12.J2 

4.30 

am 1.23 

8.47 
pm t 9 3 » 
• m } 6.00 

11 57 

Kalamazoo.... 

.r 

pm 12.12 

12 50 

5 02 

2 17 

am 12 50 

Niles. 

4 10 

1.2 

2.0 

0 17 

4.05 

7.40 

8/0 

Michigan City 

6.26 

2 31 

US 

7 20 

5 45 

8.5'. 

4.30 

Chicago. 

7.85 

4.85 

9/0 

8 05 

11.20 

6.40 


‘Da.ly. t Daily except Sunday. }Daily except Suturduy. 

Accommodation truin f r Jackson und all intermediate points leaves 
Battle C.eek at 6.16 p. m., arriving at Jackson at 7.56 P. m., daily except 


OUUUttjr* 

Accommodation train for Niles and all Intermediate points, leaves Bat* 
tie Qret-k at 8.00 a. m., arriving at Niles at 10.06 a. in., daily except Sunday. 

Trains on Battle Creek Divisions depart atS.Otl a. iu. and 4.35 p. m., and 
arrive at 12.40 p. m. and 7.00 p. m., dully except Sunday. 

0 . W. Ruggles, Geo. J. Sadler, 

general Pace. A Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, bottle Oreek. 



Chicago & Grand Trunk R.R. 

Time Table, in Effect Dec. 7 , 18 C 0 . 


going west. 


STATIONS. 


GOING EAST. 


a m 

7 . 22 ) 

a in 
8.40 


1.1V 


p m; 

7,(JO. 

B m 
.00 
p m 
1.00 
I> in 
2.45 


Kxp. 


S.00 

p m 
11.56 
p m 
1.00 


Bx P . 


... Boston. 

..New York.., 

.. .Buffalo..... 
Niagara Falla. 
....Boston..... 
...Montreal... 
...Toronto .... 
....Detroit. 


a m 
9.45 


a m p 1 
7.40 5.: 


5.40 

S m 

17 


1 V .10 

u in 
9 50 
a m 
8.15 

a m 
8.90 9.00 
a m 
7 45 

Do 

a m 
7.45 

AH to 
Kip. 


p m 
8.10 


Exp. 


p m 
7.90 


Exp. 


?.§;? 


m u 

10 , 


a m 
3.10 
p tu 


11 . 

I>r* 

!’i 


_ pm 

6.59 4 14 
7.28 £.40 


H.n5 


6.27 


8.18 7.2 


10.00 

10.97 
1.00 
1.4S 
1.58 
2.52 
3.40 
4.06 
5.15 
p m 


8.25 
8 58 
10.00 
pm 


1.34 

2.44 

3.10 
3 37 
4.25 

6.00 


59 

10.10 

10.43 

11.28 


pm 

7 24 

8 55 

9 45 
10.90 


7.17 

7.55 

9.15 

11.15 

pm 


12.39 U.3U 
1.0612.07 
2.(0 1.00 
2.50 1.48: 

. 1 58 

3.43 2.45 
4.26 3.35 


6,55 

8.05 

am 


4 X _ 

5.10 
7.80 
am 


am 
7.16 
8.31 
90. 
9.85 
10.80 
11.00 
12.06 
12.50 
l.r 
1 l 

2.83 

LOO 

6.20 

pm 


Dep. Arr. 

. Port Iluron. 

.Lapoer. 

.Flint. 

.Durand. 

.Lansing. 

... Charlotte....... 

. RATTLE CHEEK... 

...Vicksburg. 

. .Schoolcraft. 

...Cassopolia. 

.. South Bend. 

... Haskell’s. 

...Valparaiso. 

—Chicago. 

Arr. !"*['• 


am 
1.05 
11.4H 
11.17 


10.31 
8.55 

so. m 

7 20M.48 
6.97 ■ M 
4 .r 
4.05 
2 55 
2.(2 
1.50 
1 00 
11.41 
11.25 
H.40 
am 


9.57 
9.27 
8.45 
8.01 

7 .i 7 

6 


351 


am 

- 

5.00 6.00 8. 

4.00 - 

a .25 

2.35 

1.48 

1 ; 

12.45 
12.00 


3:55 


6 . 

6 . 

5.15 


2.35 .... 
1 67,.... 


5.15 

3.15 
pm 


6 3012.40 ' 
>1.1510.30 . 


Where no time is given, train does not stop. 

Trillna run by Central Standard Time. ^ 

Valparaiso Accommodation, Battle Creek Passenger, Port Huron Pussmi 
ger, and Mull trains, daily except Sunday. 

Pacific. .Limited, Day, and Atlantic Expresses, daily, 

A. 8. PARKER. 


W. E. DAVIS, 

Con. Pom. and 7>c*ef Agt., Chicago, 


Tick* A p«., Batik Cre«k. 


HS 39 28 09 :89 88 8S » i I a 35&88S: 
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Man, the Masterpiece. 

or, Plain Truths Plainly Told ubout Boyhood, Youth, and Manhood. 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


•¥)T) 

Tby se lf 


620 Octavo 


A Paper Manikin. I 30 Full-Page Engravings* 


17 Copies Sold in 4 hours. 

9 in one day, and 
71 in one week. 

By ONE AGENT. 

Is sure to become one of the most 
popular and rapidly selling 
subscription books , because cf 
INTRINSIC MERIT and 
PRACTICAL VALUE. 


$ o & 



o o 0 


3 RHIS new work is designed to mu he man better, pliys* 
[ ically, mentally and morally, and may be very briefly 
escribed asfollows, to-wlc: A Brief Description of the 
Human Body and its Functions; The Mystery of a New 
Life; Boyhood to Manhood —dangers which threaten 
the physical mental and moral welfare: Physical Cult¬ 
ure; Ethics; Social Ethics; Getting a Wife —if sug¬ 
gest ions in this chapter were -universally regarded, the 
divorcecourts would closefor want of business; An Evil 
Heritage; Howto Make Life a Success; Stomachs— 
points out the methods by which the great army of dys¬ 
peptics are recruited: Invaluable Prescriptions for Dis- 
ordersof the Stomach; Biliousness —a sure cure. Hy¬ 
giene of the Lungs —principles and methods cf success¬ 
ful ventilation: Physical Effects of Alcohol; The To¬ 
bacco Habit; Germs—of disease— sources, dangers, 
and methods of destruction, etc,; What to Wear for 
Health; Howto Bathe: Sexual Sins and their conse¬ 
quences; Diseases of the Sexual Organs —description 
and treatment: General Hints about Health —care of 
Shin, Eyes, Ears, Rules for Dyspeptics, etc.; Treatment 
and Prescriptions for Common Ailments, as Chronic 
Inflammation of the Throat, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Granular Sore Eyelids, Boils, Corns, Freckles. Dandruff. 
Tapeworms, Piles, Baldness, Sleeplessness, Heartburn. 
A* ote Sore Throat. Erysipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrowing 
Toe Nails, Burns. Sprains, Ncrvo:.. Headache, Sexual 
Nervous Debility, etc. 


CLOTH , Embossed in Gold and Jet, ------ 

LEA THE Library Style , -------- 

HALF MOROCCO, Gilt Edges, - . 

It you wish a copy of this book, and an agent is not known to he in your vi'-inily, please send your order to the General Agents, and they will 

sec that is filled. 3 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 



Fill), Co., Battle Creek, Midi. 


HEALTH FOODS. 

In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium, with its great variety of patients, 
we have produced a number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the 
merits of which are such as to secure for them a very large and increasing sale, not only to per¬ 
sons belonging to the invalid class, but those who wish by “good living" to avoid disease. The 
following are the leading preparations: — 


Cents per lb. 


Cents per lb. 


Cents per lb. 

Oatmeal Biscuit ....» . 


White Crackers . 


Wheat Granola ( Bulk I 0 \.. 


Medium Oatmeal Crackers... 

• JO 

Whole-Wheat Wafers.. 


Avenola ( Bulk 10). .. 



Plain Oatmeal Cractiers ..... 


Gluten Wafers . 


Granola {Bulk id ).. 



No. / Graham Crackers . 


Bye Wafers . 


Gluten Food No. i 



No. 2 Graham Crackers . 


Fruit Crackers .. 


Gluten Food No. 2 .. 


. . 

Plain GPh'm Crackers Dyspeptic 10 

Carbon Crackers ...... 


Infant's Food . 




Sample Packages containing Specimens of each of our Foods sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. Selected Samples, 25 cents. 


All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep a fresh supply con¬ 
stantly on hand of goods, which are largely made expressly for us, of a superior quality of grain. 
Address 

SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY , 

Battle Creek. Mich. 

























































Medical and Surgical Sanitarium, 

Battle creek, mich. 

The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium Conduced on Rational and Scientific 

Principles, in the United States. 



SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

An elevated and picturesque site. Remarkably salubrious surroundings. " Water 
of extraordinary purity."— Prof. A. B. Prescott. 

Baths of every description. 

Electricity in every form. 

Massage and Swedish Movements by trained manipulators. 

Pneumatic and Vacuum Treatment. 

All sorts of Mechanical Appliances. 

A fine Gymnasium with trained directors. 

Classified Dietaries. 

Unequaled Ventilation, perfect Sewerage. 

Artificial Climates created for those needing special conditions. 

Thoroughly Aseptic Surgical Wards and Operating Rooms. 

All Conveniences and Comforts of a First-Class Hotel. 

Incurable and Offensive Patients not received. 

Not a " Pleasure Resort,” but an unrivalled place for chronic invalids who need 
special conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 

For Circulars address, 

SANITARIUM, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





















